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bt conscience. 


Sypieid Religion 


. HY do men, otherwise intelligent, rejoice in 
the surrender of their rational faculties when 


it comes to religion? In a day of science and 
advanced education, the majority of Christians (and 
millions of adherents to other world religions) volun- 
tarily abdicate their reason at the religious level with- 
out protests or shame. 

William Blake’s hostility to the preat Unitarians, 
Priestley, Hume and Newton, was immortalized in 
some of his less felicitous verse, as every schoolboy 
knows, “natural religion” being one of his chief enemies. 
For all of Blake’s unmatched power to express moral 
indignation at man’s inhumanity to man, his contempt 
for science, experiment and reasoning remains un- 
qualified upon the books. 

These editorial reflections grow out of a new revival 
of self-abnegation concerning straight thinking in 
religion which may be found on many sides today. 
There is a veritable epidemic of submarginal religion 
te be found. With ever-widening success being regis- 
tered in medicine, industry, engineering and agricul- 
ture, it is a tragic commentary on the church that 
from within its own pulpits comes this atavistic cele- 
bration of imcompetence, this glorying in spiritual 
immaturity. Whether it is Milton or Priestley in 
yesterday’s England, or Burdette Backus or Charles 
Park in today’s America standing up and saying man 
-Is endowed with intelligence and is expected to use it, 
a mighty chorus arises and protests that man is play- 
ing Prometheus or even antichrist for such audacity, 
and it is anathema. It does not speak well for religion 
in the postwar world to see this ignoble surrender to 
the irrational. 

In New England, and elsewhere also, various 


Protestant groups are opening campaigns to win young © 


people to this gospel of self-distrust of one’s own mind 
Never did Unitarians have a greater 
obligation to define and defend the réle of religion as 
a liberating force over the ancient fears of men, fear 
of trusting one’s own mind, or fear of living in this 
niverse as an erect and responsible citizen. 

As medicine, education and communication become 

~possessions of the peoples of all the earth, the Christian 


[far ai seems to be offering men a spiritual diet not 


far different from that of pre-Christian or at least 
pre-Renaissance civilization. Contempt of thoughtful 


men and women for the entire institution of religion 


will continue to grow as long as they are asked to use 
their brains in the laboratory or the industrial drafting 
room, but not in church. There is work to be done by 
the Unitarian church to present a minority report with 
vigor. We say “minority” advisedly because the 

eceptance of reason in religion is still distrusted not 
only by fundamentalist bible schools and evangelists 
with public-address systems, but also by a majority 
of our theological schools. American Protestant thought 


b 


action, to building a true world order. 


is in the grip of a fresh attack of irrationalism, super- 
naturalism and neo-orthodoxy which makes the ancient 
appellation for theology, “Queen of the Sciences,” 
grotesquely out of date. 


World Order or World Wer Ill 


W ORLD Order Sunday will be observed in scores 


of Unitarian churches. on November 5. 

The sermons, special services and forums that 
day will be no idle formality or stereotyped church 
activity. In every Unitarian mind is the conscious 
realization that this time the choice is really world 
order or World War III, a war in which Boston and 
Pittsburgh will certainly be the target for blockbusters 
as well as London and Stalingrad. 

The responsibility of church members to be more 
than men of good will is clearer now than in 1918. 
A senator, who was a good churchman, sabotaged world 
order in 1920. In that same period a relief commissioner, 
also devoted to his meetinghouse, permitted food to 
be a counter-revolutionary weapon of frightened men 
in Central Europe. And lest we be self-righteous it 
would be well to recall that far too many Unitarians 
voted for a return to a fatal “normalcy,” turning deaf 
ears to pleas for a new “World Order.” 

This issue of The Christian Register which will go 
to several thousand Unitarian servicemen and women 
can be little more than a brief declaration against the 
blind, illiterate and profoundly immoral behavior of 
America after World War I. This special issue simply 
states frankly that churchmen are citizens as well as 
worshippers, ‘and as such have the greatest opportunity 
in their history to help build a new world order. If 
religion generates faith, spiritual stamina, enthusiasm, 
belief in common people, and brotherhood, then re- 
ligion has its supreme chance to prove itself in the 
immediate years ahead. Millions of men in arms will 
return expecting and demanding much from us. They 
will expect a good report of our stewardship. 

Not three men but literally hundreds of men, 
scientists, engineers, production experts, have been 
meeting, in recent months, in Moscow, Teheran, Cairo, 
Bretton Woods, Washington and Montreal. They 
come from forty nations and diverse cultures. Their 
labors are clear evidence that World Order is not 
simply a dream, or a blueprint, or a pamphlet. It is 
a social structure already being built step by step by 


- many hands. 


To every reader at home or overseas we can 
say, “Your church accepts its responsibility for helping 
to create an atmosphere conducive to democratic 
This war is 
not in vain. We now resolve to do our part in knowing 
the terms, grasping the issues, overleaping the barriers 
sc long dividing us from men in other lands.” 

S..H. F. 
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FURTHERING WORLD ORDER 


Wuerras: The Congregational Christian Churches have this May sponsored throughout 
their denomination the signing of a World Order Peupest and have invited our partic- 
ipation in the undertaking; and 


Wuereas: The purpose of the plan and the signing of such a compact is to enlist the 
individual to pledge himself to demand and support the participation of our country in a 
“Just and co-operative” world order; and 


Wuereas: Such united action in conjunction with our fellow liberals j is in complete accord 
with the spirit and policy of this denomination; 


Br Ir Resotvep: That the Unitarian fellowship make use of the plan and urge the signing 
of the World Order Compact by those individuals in our denomination who desire to urge 
upon our country participation in plans for world government and international peace 
that will further our Unitarian ideals of brotherly love and devotion to freedom; and 


Be Ir Furtuer Resotvep: That a program be presented to our churches wherein they 
would join in setting aside the Sunday before Armistice Day, which will be November 5, 
1944, for the presentation and collection of such compacts as have been signed by their 
members at a special “Furthering World Order” service which will be in direct line with 
our World Order observation held under the auspices of the War Service Council in 
Unitarian churches throughout the country last November. 


Passed at the 119th Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, May 25, 1944 


being urged to express their determination to 
work for a just and co-operative world order. 
Each denomination is making its own plans to mobilize 
and direct the energy of its constituency to this end. 


Cosine ange all of America church people are 


World Order Compact 


*In the name of God, Amen. We whose names 
are underwritten, loyal members of 

Church of 

do solemnly & mutually, in the presence of God & 
one another, covenant & combine ourselves to- 
gether to work for a just & co-operative world 
order. We pray that our nation shall help to 
establish an international organization for the 
better ordering of the interdependent life of 
nations, the preservation of peace with justice & 
the furtherance of the general good of all peoples. 
Unto this great task we commit our wills & our 
ways. In witness whereof we have hereunder 
subscribed our names. 


Anno Domint, 1944 


* Adaptation of the original Mayflower Compact. 
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By the terms of the World Order Resolution passed at 
our Annual Meetings last May we are co-operating 


with the Congregational Christian Churches in urging . 


the signing and the collection of the signed World 
Order Compacts at a special “Furthering World Order 
Service” to be held in our churches on November 5, 
the Sunday before Armistice Day. 

The Adult Education Department has prepared 
and sent to the ministers special service material for 
this occasion. 
in this endeavor by publishing this highly significant 
“World Order Issue” which is being sold at cost to 
churches for mailing to servicemen and women. The 
War Service Council has published for distribution to 
the churches copies of the World Order Compact which 
are to be signed and collected on Sunday, November 5. 

We are printing the World Order Compact on this 
page in the form in which it will be distributed through 
the churches. We invite all individuals who desire to 
urge upon our country participation in plans for world 
government and international peace to clip this com- 
pact and sign it. Space has been left so that other 
members of your family may sign. 

The Hon. Harold H. Burton, Moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association, and United States 
Senator from Ohio, has sent the following message to 
the Unitarian War Service Council: “I will be glad to 
present to the U.S. Senate the appeal for international 
co-operation expressed through the World Order Com- 
pact petitions. This is an appropriate, timely and 
helpful exercise by our citizens of their constitutional 
rights to petition Congress for action on the most 
vital issue of our time.” 

All of the signed compacts should be sent to the 
Unitarian War Service Council, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Massachusetts, after which they will be sent to 
Senator Burton who will present them to the Senate. 


UnirartaAn War Service Counc 


The Christian Register has co-operated ° 


YUGOSLAVIA 


What Her Struggle Means to America 


By LOUIS ADAMIC 


Louis Adamic, the author of My Native Land, is 
the outstanding American authority on Yugoslavia. 
He is the only American writer who has had direct 
correspondence with Marshal Tito, head of the Yugo- 
slav government. 

Mr. Adamic is the head of an organization gather- 
ing used clothing, bed sheets and blankets to be sent 
to liberated Yugoslavia. Bundles should be sent to: 
Warehouse War Fund of Americans of South-Slavic 
Descent, 282 9th Avenue, New York City. 


invasion by the Axis in April of 1941 to the 

present, makes up an epic chapter in the history 
of World War II. It is a chapter particularly likely to 
strike the imagination of Americans, who find in it 
not only an almost miraculous resistance to conquest, 
but also reverberations strangely like the thunder of 
our War of Independence. 

For the Yugoslavs have been doing two things at 
once. They have been fighting the invaders and they 
have been developing the bases for a democratic post- 
war setup in their country. So far, they have succeeded 
in both endeavors beyond all expectations and against 
terrific odds. 

Americans are today pretty familiar with the words 
“Tito” and the “Partisans.” A couple of years ago, 
however, all we heard was “Mikhailovich” and the 
“Chetniks.” These names, relatively unimportant in 
themselves, symbolize what has been going on in 
Yugoslavia, what has been accomplished, what remains 
to be done. 

At the outbreak of the formal war, Yugoslavia was 
run, as she had been for twelve years, by a dictator- 

ship. There was an extremely limited franchise, a 
tremendous horizontal gap between the social and 
economic status of the eighty per cent peasants and 
the small well-to-do ruling class. There were vertical 
gaps, carefully cultivated on the principal of “divide 

_and rule” separating Roman Catholics from Greek 
Orthodox, Jews, Moslems; separating Croatians, 
Serbians and Slovenians. Technically and, still more, 
actually, power lay in Serbian hands. And there was 
a strong clique of upper-class Serbians who regarded 
Croatia and Slovenia as tributary provinces rather 
than as co-partners, and who, looked forward to a 
“Greater Serbia” after the clouds of war, then whirl- 
ing to a vortex over Europe, had rolled away. 

But, as subsequent events amply demonstrated, the 
people of Yugoslavia, including Serbians—just plain, 
everyday people—had different ideas. 

When, two days before Germany invaded the 
country, the government signed a pact with Hitler, 
the people threw it out for a government with a little 
“more spine. When, after invasion, most government 


Tim course of events in Yugoslavia, from her 


members fled into exile and the high command was 
surrendering its armies, the people refused to give in. 

Sporadically, spontaneously, by twos and_ threes 
and little bands, grabbing a gun here and some am- 
munition there, derailing a supply train in one region 
and blowing up a telegraph office in another, slitting 
a Nazi throat behind a hedge or slaughtering an in- 
cautious patrol, the people started a snowball that 
has swelled to some 300,000 fighting men and women. 
This force is known as the National Liberation Army 
and Partisan Detachments of Yugoslavia, and is led 
by Marshal Josip Broz Tito. 

From the beginning, the Yugoslavs have thrown a 
series of monkey wrenches into the Axis’ works. They 
helped delay Hitler’s invasion of Russia, a delay which 
cost the Nazis incalculably dear. Later the Partisans 
pinned down some twenty Axis divisions in Yugoslavia, 
keeping them away from other fronts—Russia and 
Tunisia, for example. They have freed approximately 
half their country from occupation. During the spring 
of ’44 they were fighting more enemy troops than were 
the combined Fifth and Eighth Armies in Italy. As 
I write this, they have effected a junction with Russian 
armies now sweeping across Bulgaria, and thus will 
have completed the ring around Germany. It is a 
significant token of the altered military situation that 
in September, 1944, the Partisans switched from trying 
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to throw the Germans out to trying to keep them in and 
prevent their scuttling off to defend Germany proper. 

The Yugoslav Partisans have made some solid con- 
tributions to the United Nations’ victory—contribu- 
tions sufficiently large to force reluctant recognition 
and support by official Britain and the United States. 

That the recognition was reluctant reflects the 
tragic part of the story. The Yugoslav government- 
in-exile, pledged to “legitimacy” and the status quo, 
and out of touch with the momentous twentieth-century 
events rapidly unrolling in Yugoslavia, elevated 
Mikhailovich to the Ministry of War and backed him 
to the hilt. Britain and the United States, perhaps 
naturally in those early days, fell into line. Mikhailo- 
vich and his government, apparently fearing the politi- 
cal and social changes inherent in the increasingly 
numerous and powerful Partisan-liberation movement, 
and aware that the people were flocking to Tito, not 
Mikhailovich, finally found themselves in the position 
of collaborating with the Nazis and making actual war 
on their own countrymen. That was the pay-off. 
Mikhailovich’s star, never the resplendent sun it was 
made out to be, sank into oblivion. His name now 
stalks like a ghost through the lamentations of those 
who still cling to a dead past. 

A good many Yugoslav governments-in-exile took 
office and fell, before the present one, accepting destiny, 
came to an agreement with Tito. The purpose was to 
consolidate their separate war efforts; they will leave 
all political questions to be settled by the people after 
the war. It is a step in the right direction. That it 
was so long in coming only proves again that men’s 
minds move more slowly than history. 

The Yugoslav National Liberation movement was 
a movement away from the past, toward the future. 
It was working miracles to fight the Germans; it was 
also working miracles to bring Yugoslavia up-to-date 
politically and socially. Its civilian enterprises were 
only slightly less important, if not more important in 
the long run, than its military achievements. 

The Yugoslav movement toward freedom and 
democracy was incredibly fortunate in finding a leader 
to match the demands and opportunities of this great 
moment. Tito and the Partisans could not have gotten 
so far without each other, but it is seldom that the 
man, the people, the times and forces meet so har- 
moniously. Such a confluence runs through the air 
across all geographical boundaries. Some months ago 
an American said-to me, “I don’t know much about 
those Partisans, or a thing about Tito, but he gets me 
—he absolutely gets me.” Perhaps he particularly 

“gets” Americans because, as another American put it, 
“Tito seems to be the George Washington of Yugo- 
slavia.” 

On the civil side, the Liberation Front is democratiz- 
ing the country. Tito is warring on illiteracy in and 
out of the army. Education and _ political respon- 
sibility are his two main civic watchwords. The Par- 
tisans have set up a Provisional Government, national 
and local. Elections, with practically everybody 
voting, are held in all territory as it is liberated. They 
are learning by doing, and it is a rare Yugoslav these 
days. especially among the young, who is _ not 
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politically mature. 

Tito’s outstanding service is this: he has naited the 
vast majority of Yugoslav-Serbians, Croatians, Slove- 
nians. (He is Croatian; most of his highest officers are 
Serbian.) And he has united them not so much on 
the basis of a last-ditch defense as on the basis of a 
creative, dynamic, joint effort for a better world. 

If the sober recital of statistical details concerning 
supplies conjured out of nothing, forced marches, 
operations without anesthesia or proper instruments, 
towns burned and razed, people sent into German 
labor camps or shot in reprisal; concerning the indigni- 
ties to property, flesh and spirit; concerning the slow 
unification of the country, the establishment of demo- 
cratic government: and the spread of education, the 
building up of an appreciable army—if these docu- 
mented details are not enough to convince us of the 
sublime possibilities of human beings, then we need but 
look, as many of us have, at the expressions on the faces 
in the widely printed photographs of Yugoslav Par- 
tisans from their ’teens to their nonage. They are 
engaged in something transcending self—they are en- 
gaged in making life more decent. And it shows in 
their faces. 

The Partisans have ideas about postwar methods. 
As Tito says, “The National Liberation Committee 
[the people’s Provisional Government] . . . decided that 
Yugoslavia was to be constituted a democratic fed- 
erated union in which all peoples were to have equal 
rights.” . 

This sounds familiar to American ears filled with 
the Declaration of Independence. And it brings hope 
and kinship to American hearts that believe in democ- 
racy and the general welfare. The last three years in 
Yugoslavia are a shining example that the Davids can 
prevail against the Goliaths when they stand together 
and work themselves to the bone together in order 
to make an ideal—the ideal of freedom and equality— 
into a way of life. 


The Register Recommends: 
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The Cross and the Arrow. By Albert Maltz. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.75. “A novel of high 
adventure and a testimony for mankind. A Ger- 
man worker studies his responsibilities for the 
crimes of Fascism.””— Howard Fast. Will be 
reviewed in December Register. 
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Cavalcade of America, WEAF, Mondays 8:00 Pp. mM. 
E. W. T. This remarkable and powerful DuPont 
show is teaching American history to millions. 

Pacific Story, N. B. C., Sundays 10:30 ep. Mm. E. W. T.; 
University of California Institute of Pacific Affairs. 
Factual, dramatic and profoundly human programs ~ 
on India, China and other Asiatic nations. Highly 
recommended. 

Church of the Air, C. B. S., Sunday, Novena 26, 
1:00, 2. ma.E: Wee preacher, Rev. A. Powell 
Davies; music by the quartet of All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C. Soh. ates 


THE NEW POLAND 


By OSCAR LANGE 


Department of Economics, University of Chicago 


will be. very different from the old Europe of pre- 

war days. Nazi-German occupation, the resist- 
ance of the underground, the process of liberation, and, 
Jast but not least, the tremendous prestige which the 
Red Army has gained with the people of Europe, have 
produced a revolution. Whether one likes it or not, 
there is no way back to the pre-war social and political 
order. Attempts to go back can only force the changes, 
which have become necessary, into disorderly and 
violent channels. 

Poland is an example in case. With the entry of 
the Red Army into Poland, and with the establish- 
ment of the Polish Committee of National Liberation, 
a new page in Polish history has been opened, and 
also a new page in the history of Europe. Forces 
which had been repressed in pre-war Poland have come 
to the forefront and are now shaping the country’s 
future. These forces are the peasantry, the labor 
movement, and the liberal intelligentsia. The Poland 
which World War I restored to independent nation- 
hood started as a democratic republic. But soon 
Polish democracy degenerated into a military dictator- 
ship which, in its later years, became an ideological 
appendage to international Fascism. Poland’s policy 
during these years was reactionary, as was Poland’s 
internal social structure, which was based on semi- 
feudal agriculture, cartelized monopolistic industry 
and a fascist-minded bureaucracy. Internationally, 
Poland was part of a cordon sanitaire established by 
the Western powers as a check against the spread of 
the social ideas of the Russian revolution. This inter- 
national position is largely responsible for the weakness 
and later failure of Poland’s internal democratic de- 
velopment. 

In spite of unfavorable conditions, however, Polish 
democracy showed a remarkable power of resistance. 
This power was shown by the continuous resistance 
of the Peasant Party, of the Polish Socialist Party, and 
of the democratic intelligentsia against the step-by-step 
reduction of civil liberties. The resistance was strong 
enough to prevent Poland from becoming a totalitarian 
state. Polish democracy also proved strong enough 
to force Colonel Beck to discontinue his pro-Fascist 
and pro-German foreign policy; this brought Poland 
as a nation into the anti-Fascist camp during World 
War II. With the breakdown of the old regime in 
the military debacle of 1939, the democratic forces 
of Poland were unloosed. These forces placed them- 
selves at the head of the struggle for national libera- 
tion. Thus Polish democracy, once more in Polish 
history, became identified with the cause of national 
freedom. The identification of national liberation and 
victory of the democratic forces became reinforced by 
the fact that Poland’s liberation in the war is neces- 
sarily connected with a victory of the anti-Fascist 


T HE Europe which will emerge after World War IT 


powers, 1.e., of the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union. 

The first eruption of Poland’s democratic forces 
took place in the historic defense of Warsaw. Aban- 
doned to the enemy by the government, which had 
fled, the people of Warsaw decided to defend them- 
selves with their own forces. These forces and the 
leadership were provided by the Polish and Jewish 
workers of Warsaw, and by their political and trade- 
union organizations. The defense of Warsaw ended 
in defeat, but it started the underground movement. 
From the very start the labor movement and the 
peasant movement became the core of the under- 
ground. 

While the underground resisted the Nazi occupants 
within the country, Poland’s national resistance had 
a co-ordinating center in the government-in-exile, which 
was formed in France and later transplanted to Eng- 
land. This government was led by three great indi- 
viduals who, however differing in their views, were all 
honest opponents of Fascism. These men were 
Paderewski, Sikorski and Lieberman. The first act of 
the government-in-exile was to disown the anti-demo- 
cratic regime of the past and all its heritage. During 
this period the government-in-exile and the under- 
ground worked in harmony. 

Unfortunately, however, the administration and 
the army of the government-in-exile became the refuge 
of the anti-democratic forces of the past. A major 
part of the old administration and military clique, hav- 
ing escaped abroad, filled the posts offered by the 
government-in-exile. Slowly but quite perceptibly, the 
“political climate” of the latter more and more re- 
sembled that of old Poland. This infiltration of the 
“old regime” was hastened by the untimely deaths of 
Paderewski, Lieberman, and later, Sikorski. This 
process of assimilation of the government-in-exile to 
the old regime caused difficulties with the underground 
movement. These difficulties led to a split not along 
party lines, but across party lines. The Socialist Party 
was the first to split. The result was the formation 
of the Socialist Workers’ Party, which was dissatisfied 
with the government-in-exile. Difficulties developed in 
the Peasant Party. Finally, the Polish Workers’ Party, 
a continuation of the old Communist Party, was 
formed. This was strongly opposed to the govern- 
ment-in-exile. 

The split came clearly into the open in June, 1941, 
when General Sikorski signed a treaty of alliance with 
the Soviet Union. The result was a cabinet crisis 
which had wide repercussions in the underground. 
Sikorski’s alliance proved a failure. Vehemently 
attacked by the opposition for “selling out to Russia,” 
and sabotaged by his own officers and bureaucracy 
(particularly by the diplomatic services), he was 
unable to “deliver the goods.” The agencies of the 
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government-in-exile became a center of anti-Soviet 
propaganda and intrigue. Finally, the Soviet govern- 
ment broke off diplomatic relations. 

The Polish-Soviet problem led to a further crystal- 
lization of Poland’s democratic front. In opposition 
to the government-in-exile, Polish emigrés in the Soviet 
Union formed the Union of Polish Patriots with an 
army of their own. The democratic underground 
established its independence from the government-in- 
exile and organized its own army, the People’s Army. 

Not all parts of Polish democracy, however, par- 
ticipated in this process of crystallization. Some of 
them continued to participate in the government-in- 
exile, a fact which led to much confusion in Poland 
and abroad. There were attempts to bring together 
these two wings of Polish democracy. The present 
writer published a proposal to this effect as early as 
November,: 1943. He repeated it in June, 1944, after 
his return from a visit to the Union of Polish Patriots. 
Such attempts were unsuccessful. 

In the meantime the various parties of the inde- 
pendent underground got together, and on January 1, 
1944, formed the National Council, to which the 
People’s Army became subordinated. The National 
Council comprises the Socialist Workers’ Party, a 
major part of the Peasant Party, the Polish Workers’ 
Party, and many groupings of the democratic and 
liberal intelligentsia. In May, 1944, the National 


Council got in touch with the Union of Polish Patriots . 


and both reached an understanding. 

The situation came to a head late in June, 1944, 
when the Red Army entered undisputed Polish terri- 
tory. The National Council and the Union of Polish 
Patriots together formed a Committee of National 
Liberation, which took over the civil administration 
in the liberated territory. With this Committee the 
Soviet government signed a treaty patterned after its 
treaty with the Czechoslovak government-in-exile. The 
government-in-exile and its anti-Soviet diplomats were 
left out in the cold. 

At this moment the democratic elements in the 
government-in-exile had to decide whether to continue 
their unnatural coalition in the government, or rather 
join forces with the Committee of Liberation. The 
latter course was advised by the governments of the 
United States and of Great Britain, which had been 
considerably annoyed by the attempts of anti-Soviet 
Polish diplomats to disrupt American-Soviet and 
British-Soviet co-operation. ‘The result was Prime 
Minister Mikolajcezyk’s trip to Moscow and his confer- 
ences with the Committee of National Liberation. 

The old regime has committed suicide by its in- 
ability to foresee the military and political course of 
the-war and the social consequences which result there- 
from. The bureaucrats and diplomats of the old regime 
were so dazzled by their desire to restore the past that 
they failed to notice the victories of the Red Army— 
so decisive for the war—as well as the strength of the 
social and political aspirations of the Polish people. 
The liberation of Poland by the Red Army and the 
enthusiastic reception given to the Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation by the Polish people have withdrawn 
the bottom from under the feet of the remnants of the 
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old regime salvaged by the government-in-exile. 

_ The economic and social structure of the new 
Poland has been outlined with astounding unanimity 
by the Union of Polish Patriots and by the different 
branches of the democratic underground, even those 
which were connected with the government-in-exile. 
The principles are reformulated in the manifesto of 
the Committee .of National Liberation. The program 
may be described as “democratic populism” and is 
strongly influenced by the fact that the majority of 
Poland’s population consists of peasants. 

An agrarian reform is the first demand. Large 
landed estates are to be expropriated by the State and 
the land distributed among the peasants. The peasants 
are expected to cultivate the land as individual pro- 
prietors, probably assisted by a network of co-opera- 
tives. Collectivization after the Soviet pattern is 
rejected. Small and medium-sized industry and trade 
are to continue as private enterprise. There is a 
strong demand for nationalization of big industry and 
banking, but the manifesto of the Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation sets more moderate aims. The large 
enterprises, which have all been taken over by the 
Germans, will be administered temporarily by gov- 
ernment trustees, after which they will be returned to 
their owners. It seems, however (at least to the 
present writer), that the return “to the owners” will 
meet with tremendous technical difficulties, which will 
strengthen the overwhelming demand for national- 
ization. 

Thus a new Poland, a populist democracy, is in 
the making. The stability of its internal democratic 
development will be reinforced by its international 
environment. Politically and militarily the new 
Poland will be allied, by virtue of its geographic posi- 
tion, with the Soviet Union and with Czechoslovakia. 
It will also be closely connected with Yugoslavia, where 
a similar populist movement of great dynamic force 
exists. Finally, it will live in a Europe which expe- 
rienced the curse of Fascism and which is intent upon 
disowning everything that was connected with Fascism. 
Just as, after World War I, Poland’s position as the 
cornerstone of an anti-Soviet cordon sanitaire was 
responsible for the weakness of its internal democratic 
development, its present international position assures 
its internal strength as a democracy. 


WILLKIE AND WORLD ORDER 


Regarding a more detailed plan for world organiza- 
tion, one could outline twenty different plans with real 
possibilities. There is no value in quarreling among 
ourselves now about all of the specific details: the 
thing we must do at this time is to agree on one pur- 
pose. We must learn to work together in winning the 
war, and by “we” I mean China and Russia as well 
as America and England. And we must see to it that 
this habit of practical co-operation lasts far beyond 
the fighting period. . . . Men and women all over the 
world are on the march, physically, intellectually, 


spiritually. Wenpbe_t L. WmixIe 


(In The Christian Register, June, 1943) 


CHINA’S YOUTH TODAY 


By EARL WILLMOTT 


road, then came swiftly in through our front gate 

and into my study. It was an October evening 
in 1943. “Are there any Chinese around?” he whis- 
pered, “I want to talk with you.” I assured him 
there was no one who could overhear us, but he in- 
sisted that I look all around the house and the garden, 
and then he suggested that we go upstairs to my bed- 
room. I knew Charles well. He was one of my 
students, a Christian boy who was deeply concerned 
about the condition of this country and its people. 
I knew that he was on the black books of the Youth 
Corps and had to be careful. 

Charles talked in a whisper: “Mr. Willmott, you 
know how the people are bled by their landlords and 
oppressed by government officials; how men are taken, 
caught and tied with ropes like swine, and led off to 
be made into soldiers and then often forced to fight 
their own people who rise against the injustice of 
official treatment. I have told you how some of us 
students have been working continuously to educate 
the people so that they will understand the feudal 
system we live in and what democracy is and how to 
work for it. Well, once again the Kuomintang people 
have struck against us. You saw a copy of the secret 
orders which came out over a year ago telling local 
party officers to wage war on all progressive elements 
and yet openly to make it look as if they were liberal. 
They talk about Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles and 
profess to believe in them, but people who work for 
democracy suddenly disappear, some of them never 
to be heard of again. Students who discuss political 
questions with a progressive point of view are warned 
that they will lose their government subsidy unless 
they shut up. And now they have gone further— 
one of my pals was found murdered in a dark alley 
last night. He had been distributing handbills to 
farmers in the marketplace the previous day. But 
don’t worry, Mr. Willmott, they are not going to 
frighten us into inaction. We know what our country 
must, have if the Japanese are to be beaten and a new 
China created, and we will go right on. We are not 
afraid of death.” 

In the early months of the war against Japan in 
the fall of 1937, students were very active in arousing 
and educating the people by holding mass meetings, 
speaking in the marketplaces and teashops, distribut- 
ing handbills and pamphlets, putting on plays, singing 
songs, running night schools, organizing service groups. 
But gradually the government began to oppose and 
then to suppress all such activity. Representing the 
big landlords and bankers, the rulers feared the people 
—some of them even more than they feared the 
Japanese. The Youth Corps was formed by the 
Kuomintang to regulate and regiment the youth of 
China. Its organizer was trained in Berlin in the 


(Gres, th looked carefully up and down the 


Professor, Oberlin College, Ohio 


China Aid Council 

Medical students in the courtyard of the cave library 

of the Bethune International Peace Hospital in China’s 
guerilla Northwest 


ideals and methods of the Hitler Youth Corps. So 
students stopped their activities—at least openly. 

Every day as I taught my classes I wondered which 
ones of these students were like Charles, holding the 
same ideas and risking their lives to spread them among 
the people. For it was impossible to know. Even 
in a small group where everyone was well known they 
did not talk; one of the group might be a member of 
the Youth Corps and report them. And the result? 
A warning from the university administration, for even 
our Christian universities could not afford to buck the 
Youth Corps; or the loss of the government financial 
assistance without which comparatively few could 
continue their university education in these times of 
meteoric inflation; or a sudden disappearance to an 
unknown and fearful destination. So to a superficial 
observer the Chinese student appeared to be utterly 
indifferent to the great issues of the day, intent only 
upon getting an education. 

But how earnest they are in that intention, believ-., 
ing that the day will come with the opportunity for 
which they yearn—to serve their country! When Japan 
tried to wipe out higher education in China with 
bombs, shells and fire, great numbers of students 
trekked hundreds of miles into the interior, along with 
their teachers, carrying their books and a few personal 
possessions on their backs, and there amid most trying 
conditions continued their studies. With few excep- 
tions these students are crowded together in dismal 
temporary buildings, often eight or ten in a room that 
we would think hardly suitable for two, occupying 
double- or even triple-decker beds, straining their eyes 
over little vegetable oil lamps similar to those used 
ir. 2000 B. c. Malnutrition is very common, resulting 
in many cases of tuberculosis. Students live in con- 
stant dread of disease, for if they contract any serious 
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illness, there is little that can be done. There may be 
no hospital anywhere near the institution or, if there 
is, it is sure to be filled to overflowing. What could 
they do anyway? Government subsidy does not con- 
tinue if a student stops school, and eggs and milk and 
rest are very costly. Many of these students have been 
cut off from their families, some of whom may 
have been wiped out by the Japanese; they have no 
source of income except their subsidy and what can 
be made from odd jobs which the student YM and YW 
arrange for them. The mental strains and fears and 
the physical suffering of Chinese students are beyond 
the experience of young people in America. 

In the Border Region, established and led by 
Chinese communists, conditions differ greatly from 
Kuomintang China, which we have been describing. 
Before the Chungking Government blockaded the 
Border Region thousands of students, boys and girls, 
made their way to the “University of Resistance 
against Japan.” Among them were many of the finest 
Christian youth, who saw in the Border Region the 
opportunity their religious faith urged them to seek— 
a chance to work for the good of the people. At this 
great university at Yenan they were trained, perhaps 
twenty-five thousand to date, to become leaders of 
the people, politically and militarily. A few went back 
to “Free” China to do the job Charles’ pal was doing, 
while the majority went out to far distant places 
behind the Japanese lines to recruit and lead guerrilla 
bands and to organize the people to govern themselves 
democratically. It is a life of great hardship and strict 
discipline, but lived with a zest and joy known only 
to him who knows he is creating a new society. In 
the several “Border Regions” about 80,000,000 people 
have been learning what it means to have their own 
government working with them and for them and 
learning how that government is challenged by fasc- 
ism. Very different from the people in Kuomintang 
China, who use every possible means to escape con- 
scription, these people are eager to fight. 

A few weeks ago an American soldier in China was 
sitting beside a Chinese student on a small river steamer 
running between Chungking and the village where the 
National Central University is located. The- soldier 
noticed with some surprise that the student was read- 
ing, quite openly, the New China Daily, the communist 
paper, and getting into conversation with him, com- 
mented on that fact. “Oh, yes,” the Chinese student 
said, “this newspaper represents the people of China; 
the other newspapers represent only the government.” 
“But I thought the government suppressed all com- 
munist publications.” “The only reason we can have 
this paper here,” he replied, “is that there are so many 
of you foreigners in Chungking. If you all left, this 
paper would be banned the same day.” 

I mention this conversation not only to show the 
very widespread feeling in China that the government 
is in opposition to the people, but to indicate how much 
influence we “foreigners” can have in Chinese affairs. 
And this influence is exerted in.a multitude of ways, not 
only by the presence of American soldiers in the capi- 
tal, but by the people of America through public 
opinion and through their State Department. The 
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progressive forces in China idealize America and are 
looking to her to make sure that China emerges, after 
her long, bitter struggle, a really democratic country. 
And if we back the students and the people of China 
and see to it that our government does so too, then 
we can be assured of the transformation of China into 
a great democratic country, and we can confidently say 
to Charles and the youth of China: “What ye have 
spoken in the ear in the inner chambers shall be pro- 
claimed upon the housetops.” 


THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 
A Message of Greeting 


HIS is a message of greeting to the members of 

the Church of the Larger Fellowship. The 

church is now established. The service of in- 
auguration took place on September 12, 1944. 

The church provides membership and a spiritual 

home for isolated Unitarians and their families, of 


whom there is a very large number living in communi- 


ties where there are no Unitarian churches. The letters 
that have come to the church from many of these 
persons express their happiness in being united with 
those of kindred religious minds. Man is made for 
fellowship, as he is also by nature a believer. He feels 
that the richest fellowship he may have is with those 
of the same religious faith. Some of the men and 
women who have united with the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship have now for the first time learned 
that there is a Unitarian church. They have been 
spiritually lonely. For many of them it has been a 
joyous discovery that there is such a religion as 
Unitarianism, and that a real church provides a spirit- 
ual home for them and ‘a ministry in many respects 
like that of a local congregation. Now they say with 
perfect satisfaction that they are Unitarians and 
members of the Church of the Larger Fellowship. 

The members, it is true, are unseen by one another, 
but they are there! The sense of fellowship is real. 
The engineer in Chile, with his wife and son, learns 
that they are of the same household as the lady in 
Alberta, Canada, who after many years of seeking at 
last finds her true faith and fellowship. The judge in 
Massachusetts, who as a young man became a member 
of an historic First Church, Unitarian, and has lived 
most of his life in a community where there is no 
congregation of his faith, now unites with the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship. In this new membership he 
finds a businessman in Alabama who recently wrote 
for literature which would tell him the meaning of 
Unitarianism. With the pamphlets which were sent 
to him went a letter from the minister of the church, 
inviting him to consider uniting with it. Immediately 
he inquired further about the church, and he has 
been received into the fellowship. 

The Church of the Larger Fellowship should 
become “a multitude which no man could number.” 
It will enlarge and empower the members in their 
personal lives. In their united strength and influence 
they can greatly serve, “to hold the world together,” 
in freedom and truth, good will and unity. ! 

Atsrert C, DimrrenBac 
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ORDER OR CHAOS? 


By PHILIP C. NASH 
President, University of the City of Toledo, Ohio 


ing to win the peace is relatively very difficult. 

On December 8, 1941, Congress agreed almost 

- unanimously in eight minutes to declare war on Japan 

and in a few hours appropriated billions of dollars to 

pay for it. There was not the slightest hesitation in 

sacrificmg American lives by the thousands and 
American dollars by the billions to win the war. 

But it is very different when we talk peace! Every 
idea or plan of co-operation is looked on with the 
gravest suspicion. Is there any possible chance that 
the United States or any of her citizens will lose a 
dollar? If so, thumbs down! A hundred-million- 
dollar battleship is built to be sunk with 3,000 men 
if necessary to win an important naval victory. But 
the possibility that the monetary agreements reached 
by the United States at Bretton Woods will result in 
a larger share payment by our country than the con- 
seryative economists think is fair, means that they will 
fight its approval in our Congress to the bitter end. 
The Hull reciprocal trade treaties are greatly to the 
benefit of our country as a whole, but the trade asso- 
ciation of each commodity affected will fight to prevent 
its particular article from being included. 

Many congressmen are terribly jealous of our 
“sovereignty.” A few of them, like Senator Taft and 
Senator Burton, have made very constructive state- 
ments to the effect that we do not lose sovereignty by 
combining with other sovereign nations to keep the 
peace, but most elected public officials representing the 
vast majority of the voters back home are terribly 
suspicious of every effort to bring the peoples of the 
world together in a hard-boiled organization to keep 
the peace, and Secretary Hull is afraid to move very 
fast or far because he fears defeat of his plans in 
the Senate. The very congressman who votes 
most quickly for the terrible sacrifices we are all 
asked to make when war comes will shout loudest 
against any vital close-knit organization to prevent 
that war. 

He fears that we might perhaps be outwitted by 
the wily European or Asiatic diplomat. Of course 
that possibility exists, and we must recognize it as 
one of the risks of peace and must try to guard our 
interests, but so far we have refused to take any risks 
at all for peace and we have preferred to face the cer- 
tainty that such a course inevitably means eventual 
war. 

The tragic part of it is (although perfectly natural 
when you come to think of it) that the other nations 
all are as suspicious of our program as we are of theirs. 
All the Pan-American countries are fearful of the 
“Colossus of the North,” the Russians remember that 
after the last war American soldiers were fighting 
against them at Archangel and Vladivostok, the 
British are fearful that we shall take away much of 
their international trade (and we certainly shall!) , and 


W iste war is relatively simple, whereas try- 


none of them want the United States to have too 
much power. 

When it is a matter of mere military force we 
peoples of the earth can co-operate pretty well, but 
when we attempt to combine to prevent the use 
of military force by any smal! group or dictator, we 
are all fairly cowardly, not only we Americans, but all 
the others as well. 

For instance, as these words are being written it is 
rumored that the Russians insist that in the framework 
of the General International Organization any one of 
the big four nations could veto the use of force even 
in a dispute in which that nation itself is involved. That 
would mean in effect that the big four would guarantee 
their own aggressions, all agreeing not to use force 
against anything that any one of them might like to 
do! Probably before you read this, the tangle will be 
straightened, but it shows the difficulties’ that the. 
statesmen run into. 

What is the solution of the problem? Is it not 
really very simple? Let every one of us raise his 
sights as to the goal we are seeking for ourselves and 
for all men. Let us be brave to risk some of our 
safety, wealth and prestige for the good of all man- 
kind, ourselves included. Let us be certain that 
cowardly hoarding of this safety and wealth means 
that we or our children will certainly lose it. There 
is an ancient behest against storing up your wealth 
in barns that applies here, and today’s “wealth” in- 
cludes all these things, possessions, health, happiness, 
national and local security and all things that men 
hold dear. 


I said let us be brave. May we use a stronger term: 


_ let us, in the minds of the conservative, be even fool- 


hardy in betting that energetic bold leadership by our 
country can bring about world organization for peace. 
Our forefathers were! They risked their own necks 
when they signed the Declaration of Independence and 
built the Constitution. Ben Franklin is said to have 
declared, “Let us hang together lest we all hang sepa- 
rately,” and George Washington said in the midst of 
the constitutional convention, “It is too probable that 
no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps another 
dreaded conflict is to be sustained. If, to please the 
people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how 
can we afterwards defend our work? Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and the honest can repair; 
the event is in the hand of God.” 

Dare we do less? In the months to come let every 
one of us encourage our political leaders, from the 
President down to the ward committeemen of the 
opposite party, to go out on a limb for a strong inter- 
national organization. If our generation can get it 
started, let us have faith that the men to come after 
us can make it work and improve it, just as we are 
building a better America on the foundation that our 
forefathers built. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON WORLD ORDER - 


Do You Yauer: 


1. unconditional surrender of Germany and Japan? 


2. long-term co-operation of the United States with other 
countries on the basis of the Moscow and Teheran agree- 


ments? 


3. an international organization having a council with power 


to act against aggression? 


4. a planned reconversion policy based on full production and 
full employment in the postwar period? 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


1. Our first job is to win the war and bring our men 
and women back home as soon as possible. It must 
be a complete victory, which will stick. To my mind 
that means unconditional surrender of Germany and 
Japan. > 

2. Events have proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the future prosperity of the United States 
depends upon the stability of the world. Greater 
friendly understanding among nations is absolutely 
essential if international peace is to be preserved. No 
gross international injustice, no gross international 
aggression must ever again be looked upon as alien to 
us. The progress of science has made all nations 
reighbors. What happens to one is inescapably the 
concern of all. 

The United States must assume its full share of 
neighborly responsibility. But in doing so we must 
beware of any holier-than-thou attitude. We cannot 
expect all the other peoples of the earth to have the 
same points of view, the same desires, the same re- 
actions, just as we do not expect them to impose their 
ways upon us. We must expect there to be a spirit 
of give and take. The Moscow pact and the Cairo and 
Teheran parleys are the answer to the prayers of 
millions of people that nations can get along together. 
We might again bear in mind Lincoln’s philosophy. 
His policies often changed, but never his goal. Our 
policies may change, but never should our goal: a 
lasting peace and good-will understanding among the 
nations of the earth. 

3. The question of international organization for 
peace has been taken out of the arena of partisan 
debate by the leaders of both parties. There is gen- 
eral agreement that the United States must do its full 


share toward the establishment of lasting peace and’ 


security. Right now the will to co-operate is more 
important than the final form of organization. Here, 
so far as the mternational security plans are pro- 


Epiror’s Nore—The Christian Register asked six distin- 
guished Americans these four questions on the postwar world, 
and publishes their replies here. The illness and death of 
Mr. Wendell L. Willkie made the assurance of a manuscript 
impossible of fulfillment in this series. 
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gressing, the ideas of the present administration are 
substantially the same as those advocated by 
Thomas E. Dewey and the Republican party. I agree 
with both that an international organization which 
can keep the peace must have the machinery and the 
power to act against aggression. 

4. Jobs in private enterprise for all who are able 
to work are the key to our future. This means full — 
production and full employment under a system of 
free enterprise. To this end there must be an imme- 
diate and well-planned government policy to speed 
up and carry out the disposition of government plants; 
to dispose of government surplus; and to facilitate 
reconversion from war to peace manufacturing. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 
M: answer to the four questions which you pro- 


pound is, of course, affirmative in every case. 

The CIO Political Action Committee has long 

been on record as favoring (1) the prosecution of the 
war with the utmost energy until the unconditional 
surrender of our enemies; (2) the whole-hearted long- 
term co-operation of the United States with other 
countries on the basis of the Moscow declaration and 
the Cairo and Teheran agreements; (3) the full par- 
ticipation by the United States in an international 
organization having a council with power to act against 
aggression or the deliberate preparation for aggression; 
and (4) a planned reconversion policy based on full 
production and full employment in the postwar period. 
Indeed, we have gone further. We have expressed 
the conviction that the last three of these great goals 
are inseparable and interdependent. We believe that 
there can be no lasting peace in the world without the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the United States, and 
that the United States cannot effectively co-operate 
unless it achieves full, stable peace-time production 
and employment for its own people. Conversely, we 
believe that we cannot achieve full, stable domestic 
prosperity unless there is lasting peace in the world. | 
The CIO Political Action Committee has developed 
and put forward a full program of action for the 
achievement of these ends. It has endorsed not only 
the Moscow, Teheran and Cairo agreements, but the 


all-important liquidation provisions of the master lend- 
lease agreements and the principles laid down at 
Bretton Woods. It feels that not only peace but pros- 
perity is indivisible in the modern world, and that the 
prosperity of other nations is not a threat but a 
necessary adjunct to our own welfare. 

Our domestic program is concerned not merely 
with full employment for industrial workers but with 
full production and fair prices for the farmers and 
adequate protection for the small businessman. We 
believe that in this country of ours no single group 
can prosper unless all prosper. 


DOROTHY THOMPSON 


1. I did not favor it when it was enunciated at 
Casablanca. I think it is now too late to change it. 
Actually, however, there is no such thing as the uncon- 
ditional surrender of a people. The sooner the phrase 
is interpreted, the better. 

2. 1 don’t know what the agreements mean in 
practice. I favor co-operation on the basis of the 
Atlantic Charter under a Law of Nations binding 
equally on all, victors and vanquished alike. 

3. I do not favor what I think to be the presently 
conceived structure which makes the council omnipo- 
tent and the instrument of the Big Three. 

4. Yes. 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


1. Yes, I favor the unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many because as a matter of fact there exists no 
alternative German government to that of the Nazis 
with which a conditional surrender could be negotiated, 
no German government which has either legal or 

de facto authority to execute its part of any agree- 

ment. As regards Japan, I favor the unconditional 
surrender of her armed forces, but no one can, I think, 
now tell whether an alternate Japanese government 
will exist at the time of the Armistice. 

2. Yes, I do, but if this co-operation is to be over 
a long term, the Moscow and Teheran agreements 
now have to be enlarged and stabilized. 

3. Yes, I believe in a council composed of nations 
which have the power and are agreed that they mean 
to exercise it against aggression. The council can and 
will have only the power and the purposes and the 
resolution of its constituent members. 

4. Yes. This question is not clear, though I agree 
with what I believe is intended. “Reconversion” is 
one thing, and relatively simple; a policy of full employ- 
ment is a wholly new undertaking, but I deem it abso- 
lutely indispensable to the future of the country. 


FRANCIS McMAHON 


T has been said that we live in an age of paradoxes. 
This is not true. A paradox is merely an apparent 
contradiction. This is an age of real, not apparent 


contradictions. Unless these contradictions are elimi- 


nated, no well-grounded hopes for a better world are 
possible. What are these contradictions? A listing 
of the basic ones, with a brief commentary, must 
suffice here. 

There is the contradiction between the factual 
interdependence (economically and socially) of nations 
and exaggerated nationalism. This conflict of cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces is tearing humanity 
apart. It is responsible in part for two wars already 
in this century. After the first World War there was 
an accentuation of the conflict. There may be a 
further accentuation after the present war. This con- 
tradiction can be eliminated only by a full recognition 
of the political implications of the interdependent 
world we live in, that is, by the peoples of the world 
supporting wholeheartedly a world society of nations 
invested with adequate powers to settle disputes among 
nations. 

Another contradiction is that which exists between 
the aspirations of peoples for a secure and prosperous 
material existence and an economic order unable to 
meet these aspirations. Capitalism, if it has solved 
the problem of production, has failed to solve the 
problem of distribution. The results of this failure 
have been poverty in the midst of plenty, misery along- 
side of great wealth, chronic unemployment, and 
economic mastery by the few with economic enslave- 
ment of the many. 

This contradiction will not be sanely resolved by 
recourse to collectivism. Communism and Socialism 
might effect a better distribution of wealth. But if per- 
sonal freedom is a value worth saving, if human 
dignity and human initiative of a free character should 
be preserved, then the slave-state of collectivism must 
be avoided. The elimination of this contradiction lies 
through increasing the number of those who both own 
and control wealth. This means a program to bring 
about industrial democracy and agricultural democ- 
racy. The worker should have a share of ownership 
in the factory; the farmer should own his land. Each, 
moreover, should have effective control over the things 
which he owns. Such a program cannot be realized 
without the help of the state. 

The deepest contradiction is that the world wants 
the four freedoms and yet refuses to accept the phil- 
osophical and religious bases of these freedoms. It is 
absurd to profess faith in freedom and hatred of 
Fascism, at the same time regarding morality as a 
matter of personal preference. If morality is a matter 
of individual taste, then a democrat’s taste is no better, 
objectively speaking, than Hitler’s. This contradic- 
tion can be resolved by adhering to a God-grounded 
objective code of ethics. 

The easiest step in the preservation of our culture 
is the defeat of Hitler’s armies and the conquest of 
the Japs. An infinitely harder task will be the refash- 
ioning of our. attitudes in political, social, economic 
and ethical spheres. If we are not willing to make 
this effort at reform, then we should prepare for 
another war. 
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THE FATE OF THE WHEAT EARS 


By ILYA EHRENBURG 
Author of “The Tempering of Russia” and “The Fall of Paris” 


This article by one of the great writers of our 
generation was received a very few days ago from the 
Soviet Union and is available to The Christian Register 
through the suggestion of Rockwell Kent and by the 
courtesy of the Embassy of the U. 8. S. R. in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is particularly related to the theme 
of international understanding on which this World 
Order number is based. The original article is some- 
what shortened for reasons of space. 
—Tue Epiror 


Soviet people. I have no desire to depreciate 

the gallantry of our Allies who have now in- 
vaded the fascist den. All honor and glory to them. 
But will it be depreciating them to say that they were 
able to land in Normandy and advance so swiftly 
from Cherbourg to Trier because for three years prior 
to that, day and night, from the Barents Sea to the 
Black Sea, in the marshes and on the steppes, up to 
their waists in mud or snow, in winter blizzards and 
summer heat, the Red Army annihilated the Germans? 
Stalingrad cannot be obliterated from the history of 
Europe. These days are illumined by its glow. I 
think those people in the West who did not love our 
people did not love Europe either; they did not love 
anything, they were loveless and dead. 

Some feared the cannibals, and thought to satiate 
them with the flesh of others: “Turn the fiend to the 
_ East,” they said, as it were. Others reckoned, with 
the help of ruffians, incendiarists and thugs, to destroy 
the country where the human mind was held in honor. 

Whether this was folly or cunning it is hard to say. 
But the price was paid by Europe, by her orchards and 
her children.. And now all people think with revulsion 
of the time when not only the factories of Germany 
but also the corrupt pens of Europe worked for Hitler. 

Why probe old wounds?—it will be asked. Why, 
indeed? A fighting friendship has bound us with 
Britain, America and France, and all the conquered 
but unsubdued nations. If I have recalled the years 
of “appeasement,” it is because the last of the Mohicans 
of calumny are still rampant: It is suddenly whispered 
that Russia is not quite European, or that we want 
to injure someone, or that we have few traditions, 
or that we have too many traditions but not the right 
ones. 

In a word, the devil is still alive; there are still 
incorrigible Munichites about. Maybe there will still 
be Munichites when Munich itself is bombed out of 
existence. They are few and they now talk cautiously 
and delicately; nevertheless, the breed still exists and 
is still active. 

That is why it is worth while mentioning again the 
deep and unbreakable alliance of the nations who hate 
fascism. 

The Russian people were never inclined toward 
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nationalism. While loving what was our own, we 
valued what belonged to others. We loved whatever 
was fine in other nations and loved it sincerely and 
unselfishly. Perhaps Dobroliubov best of all defined 
the nature of Russian patriotism when he wrote: 
“What distinguishes lively and active patriotism is 
that it precludes all international enmity, and a man 
inspired by such patriotism is prepared to labor for 
the good of mankind.” 

Dostoevski stressed the Russian’s profound in- 
terest in the culture of other peoples and pointed out 
that Shakespeare, Byron and Dickens were nearer and 
more comprehensible to the Russians than to the 
Germans. The Russian never set himself up against 
other nations. The sense of our own strength and a 
yearning for justice made us peaceable. Most likely 
certain purblind individuais took this peaceableness 
for weakness. 

Even now we are not intoxicated with victory; we 
are glad that the strength of our people has been of 
help to others. When the Red Army man liberates 
a city he sees smiles. and hears tender words. Then 
he goes on. That city and its flowers and the women 
who said to him, “At last you are here,” are already 
far away. But something indelible has remained in 
his heart. I don’t know how best to define this 
feeling—is it pride or satisfaction or simply joy for 
others’ sake? 

It is a long way, an infinite way, from Lithuania, ' 
where men are now fighting and dying, to the feverish, 
excited crowds in the streets of Paris, Lyon, Brussels 
and Liege. But across the thousands of miles the 
quiver of liberty can be felt and our fighting men are 
glad. They write in their letters, “Paris is free! That’s 
great... .” 

These years of war have made us more keenly 
aware than ever of our ties with other nations, and 
it is vain for our illwishers to try to depict us as egoists 
and isolationists. People get to know one another not 
at banquets, but in toil and grief. They say, “You 
must eat a peck of salt with a man before you get to 
know him.” And salt is bitter... . 

In prewar days London was to the Soviet people 
a huge city, with its fogs and parks, its old Westminster, © 
the lights of Piccadilly, the slums of which Dickens 
wrote, colonial goods and bewigged judges. . . . But 
that black winter when the bombs blasted London, the - 
soul of that city was revealed to us. We realized the 
stalwartness of the Englishman; we understood why 
England has a Magna Charta, why Englishmen do 
not jostle one another when they board motorbuses; 
why in the Dunkirk disaster they rescued their 
comrades. 

And now we are glad that London is rid of flying 
bombs and that the English are liberating Belgium. 


_ Across many miles we beam on the Americans; they 


are doing a fine job and it is a good thing their jeeps 


are already rattling over German soil. Time and again 
our affinity with America has been referred to; our 
youth, our scale, the breadth of our fields and of our 
dreams make us kin. 

I will not expatiate on our love for France. When 
Paris liberated itself, when the francs-tireurs and 
guerrillas covered themselves with glory, we were not 
surprised: we remembered what France is; we knew 
from books about the sans culottes, insurgents and 
Communards. 

We suffered the woe of the Czechs and Serbs as 
though it were our own. We are as proud of Tito’s 
soldiers as we are of ours, and of the courage of the 
Czechoslovaks, who are now freeing, their country. 
All this is a long way from the old Slavophilism. We 
do not set up one part of humanity against another. 

Our enemies assert that we are out for conquest. 
This is said by the Germans, who dreamed of con- 
guering the world, or by political cocottes who yearn 
for the caresses of a von Papen. It is a calumny, a 
vile calumny. 


We have crossed our frontier as judges of the 


oppressors and liberators of the oppressed. That is 
why all nations now speak with love of the Red Army 
and look toward Moscow with hope. Our might is 
terrible only to the jailers, and even little Luxembourg 
knows that the strength of Moscow is a bulwark of 
the independence of its land. 

I attentively read various projects for eradicating 
fascism. I have come across a number of suggestions 
in American newspapers which would be amusing if it 


were possible to laugh after Maidanek or Lublin, after 
Babi Yar Ravine and after Trostyanets. 

One crank assures us that the Germans are cruel 
because they don’t get enough vitamins, another that 
the Germans can be reformed by good films, a third, 
discussing what fate should be meted out to the leaders 
of Hitler’s party, suggests placing at their disposal an 
island near California with comfortable homes. 

No, this is not funny—it is terrifying. The millions 
of slaughtered people have enjoined us to see that 
justice is done; we speak on behalf of the dead. 

It is not a low fury which brings us to Germany, 
but concern for the future, for the children, the wheat 
ears, and culture. Can we forget the loss of Novgorod, 
Rouen and Perugia? What mother can nurse her 
infant, knowing that the fascists are alive; that, sup- 
plied with new passports, they are singing psalms and 
swallowing transatlantic vitamins? 

The foreign press may discuss whether the fascist 
ringleaders will find an asylum in the neutral countries, 
but for us and for all humanity the question is wider 
and more profound. We don’t want fascism to find 
an asylum in the hearts of nations and individuals. 
There must be no place for it, either in the boudoir of 
von Papen or in the barracks of Madrid or in the 
Argentine prairies. 

Let the mother who has lost the most precious 
thing she had—her son—say on the day of victory, 
which is now near: Not in vain did my boy shed his 
blood. There will be no more Maidaneks. 


WAR AND PRAYER 


By SHELDON SHEPARD 
Minister, People’s Church of San Fernando Valley, California 


AR does not create new needs of the human 
\\/ personality. The unusual stresses and strains 

merely bring into a high light basic necessities 
resulting from the experiences of living as men and 
women. 

War has not instituted as a strange feature of our 
lives the facing of uncertainty and insecurity; they are 
always a part of the changing days. The war has not 
brought forth something new in its scenes of absence 
and death. Always these are a part of the drama of 
human emotions. In peace time there are many separa- 
tions. We see others go ahead into the adventure of 
the unseen and each of us knows that it must be for 
him too a part of the vast human explorations. 
The renewed emphasis on prayer produced by the 
war is not an expression of a new or temporary activity 
of the mind and heart of man. It represents merely 
the dramatization of a constant function of the per- 
sonality. Blasts of war only disclose what has lain 
always within. . 

The kind of praying one does in wartime depends 
on the sort of ideas and purposes with which his 
soul has’ been charged. If he has been a cheat, a 
side-stepper, a gambler seeking something for nothing, 
then.in the exigencies of strenuous days he will use 
- prayer as a rabbit’s foot to secure good luck, or as an 


“inside tip” to provide for himself special favors. 

If one has been courageous in the facing of life, has 
believed in God as the Father of all the human family 
and has known that the issues of life come from the 
deep, basic seat of the heart, then he will in his time 
of stress know that prayer is a law of life. He will 
seek by prayer to change, not God, but himself. He 
shares the Great Adventure of the human drama with 
its Director, confident that, everything considered, 
when he does his best the best will come to him and 
through his best, insofar as his influence reaches, to all 
the world. 

Companionship with the Infinite is an innate need 
of the personality. When war awakens its demands, 
the normal and natural has come forth. Whoever has 
not explored the territory of his relation. with the 
Universal and the Eternal is less a being than he 
might be. And whoever sets out on that voyage of 
discovery is engaged in prayer. 

We do not all use the same, words, terms or 
methods. Each in the tongue his own soul under- 
stands. Each participating in that companionship with 
the Infinite for which he is prepared. 

But every satisfactory relation with the Universal 
attained by an individual anchors his spirit in the 
Eternal and steadies his life against the storm. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE PEACE TABLE 


By JACOB TRAPP 
Minister, Unity Church, Denver, Colorado +e 


table? This, I think, is a purely academic question, 

when so stated. One of the most unlikely things 
one can think of is that, if there is a “peace table” in 
the old sense, chairs will be reserved for representatives 
of the various major church bodies and of the various 
great world religions. A supposition still more fantastic 
is that the representatives of these religions—in view 
of the deep cultural cleavages existing among them, 
their identification in certain instances (as_ with 
Gandhi’s followers) with national aspirations, and the 
Christian attitude of superiority toward all the rest— 
could agree on a set of specific recommendations. 

Our question makes sense only when we make it 
read: Should the Vatican be represented at the peace 
table? This is what church representation at the peace 
table means to many millions of Catholics throughout 
the world. This is what Protestant Christians may 
unwittingly abet by adding their pressures to the 
others in a demand for church representation, as such. 

It is imperative that men and women of the 
churches exert every possible individual and organized 
influence toward a just and lasting peace. Separation 
of church and state does not mean a religion of political 
irresponsibility, of noninterference in all matters 
relating to the major organized interests of mankind. 
But separation of church and state does mean that 
the Vatican, with its never-relinquished claim to papal 
supremacy in temporal affairs, should not participate 
in its dual capacity of church and political organiza- 
tion in deliberations in which our own democracy takes 
a leading part. 

In view of the unhappiness and profound dis- 
content I have encountered among some American 
Catholics over the international political activities of 
the Vatican, and in a spirit, I hope, entirely free from 
any intolerance against Catholics as Christians and 
citizens, I should like to speak very frankly about my 
misgivings concerning the Vatican, although I know 
that I hereby lay myself open to misinterpretation. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes keeps suggesting that 
the Vatican should be represented at the peace table. 
In the September issue of Unity, he refers to the Pope 
as “the leading peacemaker of Christendom” and asks, 
“Will the world be wise enough to place him at the 
peace table?” 

It is precisely because I fear that the Vatican will 
be represented at the peace table, though not neces- 
sarily in the person of the Pope, that I wish to state 
(and I must do it rather baldly in so brief an article 
as this) my sharp opposition to Dr. Holmes. 

The Vatican gave its apostolic blessing to Dollfuss 
at the very moment when he was engaged, through 
his henchmen, in murdering the Social Democrats of 
Vienna. It made a deal with Mussolini for the restora- 
tion of the Papal State. It gave its tacit consent, and, 
according to some observers, its direct aid and comfort, 
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to the Fascist conquest of Ethiopia, in return for a 
missionary monopoly in that country. Far from try- 
ing to make peace, the Vatican gave its full and open 
support to the Fascist intervention in Spain, poisoning 
democratic conviction among its own followers every- 
where in order to gain support for this objective. The 
present Pope, who, as Papal Secretary of State was in 
on all this diplomacy and telegraphed the apostolic 
blessing to Dollfuss, was crowned in that unforgettable 
Lenten season when the Spanish Loyalists were finally 
bled white, when Hitler overran what was left of 
Czechoslovakia, and when two thousand refugees 
from Fascist race hatred in Italy were wandering, 
starving and freezing, in the snows of the Alps. Almost 
the first act of the new Pope was to thank Franco for 
“saving Spain for Christ,” although this great service 
for Christendom was accomplished with the deadliest 
of modern weapons, turned against women and chil- 
dren as well as soldiers, by “Christian” Fascists, Nazis, 
and Mohammedan Moors. What a record for “the 
leading peacemaker of Christendom”! 

The Vatican has for centuries been one of the chief 
forces of utmost reaction in Europe. It has com- 
promised only where necessary, and as long as neces- 
sary, with the democratic and Protestant principle of 
freedom of conscience. For obvious reasons, it has 
collaborated ‘with Hitler and Mussolini in using the 
Communist bogey to justify reaction, and to foment 
suspicion, fear and unreasoning hatred of the Soviet 
Union. 

At every stage of the present conflict, the Vatican 
has raised its voice for a negotiated peace, in the effort 
to save its strongholds of reaction in Europe from utter 
destruction. It would be utterly unrealistic to expect 
from Vatican influence at the peace table any support 
for the re-emerging democratic forces in- Europe, or 
any help in establishing and maintaining that friendly 
collaboration with the Soviet Union which is so essen- 
tial to peace and security in the world of tomorrow. 
The Vatican will try to maintain and strengthen what 
is left of its Old World strongholds. Should totali- 
tarianism, or “semi-democracy under monarchy,” be 
utterly destroyed in Europe, the Vatican will sift and 


fan their ashes in an endeavor to bring them back 


to life. 

The apprehension that the Vatican influence will 
be present and strongly felt in the postwar delibera- 
tions is being reinforced in every way by our own 
State Department, by our policy in Spain, by our 
support of Giraud and Peyrouton in France, of Badoglio 
and the House of Savoy in Italy, of the reactionary 
Polish Government-in-Exile sitting in London, and of 
other pillars of prewar reactionary European society, 
along with the appointment of Mr. Robert Murphy 
as political adviser on Germany. Our State Depart- 
ment has given every evidence that it cherishes, along 
with the Vatican, the dangerous delusion that out of 


prolonged military occupation, and collaboration with 
the remnants of the prewar social and political setup, 
a Europe can be patched together that will refuse to 
work with Russia, and possibly even defy her. The 
Vatican influence at the peace table would not fight 
against such an agony of disappointment for the 
underground and democratic forces of Europe; it would 
help to bring it about, along with the appalling prospect 
of another world catastrophe. 

I believe that these conclusions and apprehensions 
are justified, although I cannot help but hope that 


they are not. I believe that there has been sufficient 
Vatican collaboration with Fascism, and: enough lean- 
ing in that direction on the part of our State Depart- 
ment, to make it imperative that all democratic 
churchmen in America, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
should insist with a loud voice, with eyery possible 
individual and organized pressure, that the leading 
role our country is to play in the councils of the nations 
should be’ in line with those democratic principles 
which, as Wilson said, “are the principles of a liberated 
mankind.” 


THE UNIVERSALISTS 


By ROBERT CUMMINS 


General Superintendent, Universalist Church of America 


HAT is it that we who call ourselves Uni- 

\\ versalists have in view? What called us into 

¥ being and what purposes do we now serve? 
What is there about us that is distinctive? 

Almost certainly there are some wrong impressions 
that need correction. It may help, as a start, to 
suggest some of the things we are not. We are not 
merely a company of men and women seeking to build 
another denomination. Most churches base their 
separateness upon the claim of their own peculiar 
identity with the “primitive” church—the church as it 
was during the early centuries; but such basis for 
separateness is wholly untenable. The scholarly 
research of so eminent and unbiased a student as the 
late Canon B. H. Streeter, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
proves beyond doubt that the early church had no 
single, distinct form, that its forms were many and 
varied, and that while any one of today’s churches 
might rightly claim to be patterned after one or 
another of the early churches, so also might every 
other. In any event, what justification can there 
possibly be in such claim? Five of the seven schools 
extant in those early days were Universalist. Theo- 
logically speaking, we were many; but it would never 
occur to us to claim the right to separateness today 
on that ground. 

Nor are our dominant characteristics a more elastic 
theology and a more humane doctrinal outlook. 
If these are our dominant characteristics, and only 
these, then our mission ceases, for other churches are 
tending swiftly in the same direction. Some look upon 
us as a creedless church in which dwells the spirit of 
freedom, and, while this is true, it is not sufficient 
justification for our being. We endeavor to be honest. 
Instead of regarding ourselves as a company of people 
who have already arrived theologically, we prefer to 
conceive of ourselves as learners, keeping our minds 
open, consulting unprejudiced scholarship, refusing to 
conceive God’s revelation as being confined to so many 
properly dotted i’s and crossed t’s, or enclosed within 
the covers of a single Book. 

Nor is it true that we are a people who merely 
“don’t believe.” The technique just suggested leads 


- we wish to be. 


naturally to the conclusion that there are some things 
we do not believe. Such matters as those over which 
the church in its history has fought, bled and all but 
died—belief in the Trinity, the Virgin Birth, the 
Immaculate Conception, the Sacraments,.the Literal 
Interpretation of the Bible—all these, frankly, we 
don’t believe; but we don’t make the mistake of 
prescribing that our people shall not believe them. 
They may or they may not, as they choose; and, 
therefore (significantly enough), they do not. We hold 
that a man’s relationship with his God is too sacred 
a thing to tamper with. After all, who are we—who 
is anyone else—to dictate the terms of such a relation- 
ship? Our point is that such beliefs make no real 
difference—difference, that is, morally or ethically. 
They are matters of opinion only (if we may so flatter 
them) and have nothing whatever to do with richness 
of character, both personal and social, which, it seems 
to us, should be the primary function of the church. 
Universalism did begin as a protest, and rightly so; 
but it was a moral protest, theological in form. 
Thank God, there were in those days a few precious 
souls who had the courage to rise up and tell a cruel, 
Moloch-worshiping Calvinism where to get off, and 
to call the Christian world back to Jesus’ conception 
of a Father-God. We were the protestants of the 
Protestants, branded as heretics and rebels; but we 
were in the vanguard of theological thought, pioneers 
in social reform, gadflies to ourselves and others, one 
of the most humanitarian moyements in the history 
of the Christian Church. But all this is only a lesser 
aspect of the thing we are banded together to do. 
Frankly, we are different. Let no one be persuaded 
to think otherwise. But we are not so simply because 
We are different because the very 
logic of the situation makes it mevitable. We are 
standing not only for a more liberal kind of religion, 
but for a point of view so radically at variance with 
most of the existing faiths as to make ours another 
religion. The conception we have of the church itself, 
therefore, is fundamentally unlike that held by most 
of the established institutions of religion. 
Orthodoxy—and by this we mean that phase of 
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religious life which includes both Catholic and 
Protestant friends—conceives of religion as being a 
body of truth to be believed. There may be difference 
of opinion as to what the truth is, and there may be 
an endless variety of interpretation of the same truth. 
But beneath-all opinions and interpretations is this in 
common: religion is inevitably associated with a body 
of truth. 

The second major proposition of orthodoxy is that 
the acceptance of this body of truth is essential to 
salvation. In other words, faith is belief in that truth 
which saves, and for one to be outside belief in such 
truth is to be in a hazardous state. The elect are on 
the inside—that is, on the inside of the right church. 
The church is distinct from the world. It is a separate 
society whose primary functions are to provide fellow- 
ship for, and to win, more and more believers. Thus 
goes on and on the endless process of divisiveness, 
separating believers from nonbelievers, the saved from 
the unsaved, saints from sinners, the evangelical from 
the unevangelical. But, in all this, here is what so 
frequently escapes notice: underlying the orthodox 
conception is the conviction that religion is something 
one obtains from outside oneself, something one 
catches (as one catches the measles), something one 
puts on (as one puts on one’s hat and coat). Man is 
not by nature a child of grace. Religion is not his 
natural environment, his native endowment. It is, 
rather, a relationship he enters into through faith— 
an act of volition—or it is an experience that enters 
him. In any event, we can become truly religious 
only through faith. 
'~ Here, so it seems to me, is our real point of 
departure. We start out on the assumption that 
religion is the natural environment, the native endow- 
ment, of the human race. A man may have a special 
kind of religious experience, or he may go through life 
without it; but religion, as such, is a permanent 
‘attribute of his nature. There is no distinction with 
‘us between believers and unbelievers, redeemed and 
lost. With us, that sort of thing is not an act of faith, 
or some particular relationship into which one enters 
of one’s own volition. We build on the assumption that 
man is religious, much in the same sense that he is 
gregarious, much in the same sense that he needs 
shelter, clothing, food, much in the same sense that he 
falls in love, marries and begets children, or enters 
into any other of the thousand and one perfectly 
natural and normal relationships of life. And the 
social sciences seem to substantiate our assumption. 

Universalists part company with most churchmen 
by reason of this, their conception of human nature. 
We emphatically repudiate the idea of original sin 
resulting from the Fall of Man. There never was “a 
“fall” of man. If there is any truth to be gleaned from 
“our modern knowledge, it is that man has come up 
from primitive origins. Our first ancestors were not 
an innocent pair in a garden, eating its fruits in peace. 
They were primitive creatures in a forest, fighting wild 
beasts, living upon roots and nuts and captured prey. 
Just how self-consciousness arose, or how the first 
. personality developed, we. don’t know; and we find 
_ ourselves under no necessity to settle these difficult 
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problems of human origins, except to recognize that 
there never could have been an innocent, free being 
meeting a single fateful test that was to determine the 
moral nature of his descendants for all time. 

We regard the doctrine of man’s degradation, with 
its penal consequences, as the most ghastly idea that 
ever misdirected the thoughts of men—certainly a 
thing altogether unworthy of an intelligent human 
being or a good God. We hold, rather, to belief in 
the moral potentialities of man, and in salvation as a 
matter of human co-operation with God in organizing 
life so that the rude instincts which are our biological 
inheritance may become habits of a co-operative 
society animated by love.’ We believe those persons 
are wrong who tell us man is inevitably selfish, that 
cutthroat competition is the law of life, that war is 
the means by which the strong will ever overcome the 
weak. We hold that such doctrine is atheism of the 
worst kind—an utter denial of religion. We insist that 
God created man in His own image—that is, that God 
gave to man the will to choose the right, the mind to 
understand the right, and the capacity for achieving 
a fellowship with God such as enables him to live the 
right. This, we hold, is man’s spiritual heritage as a 
child of God; it is left to man to cultivate it by putting 
it to use. 

For us, then, religion need not be associated with 
a set of prescribed beliefs, although it may result in 
beliefs. We have beliefs and those we have are great 
indeed! Our present Great Avowal, for example, reads 
as follows: 


The Bond of Fellowship in The Universalist Church shall 
be a common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus revealed 
it and to co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for which 
he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal and 
All-Conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in 
the supreme worth of every human personality, in the au- 
thority of truth known or to be known, and in the power 
of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil 
and progressively establish the kingdom of God.’ 

(Neither this nor any other statement shall be imposed as 
a creedal test, provided that the faith thus indicated be 
professed.) 


But our agreement is comparable to the agreement 
between scientists. Their beliefs are not prescribed, 
but, by reason of the method they pursue in ascertain- 
ing the truth, they are brought, in the main, to similar 
conclusions. All we insist upon is that our beliefs do 
not result from revelation; nor are they essential either 
to our personal salvation or to the life of our church. 
They are inferences, fruit of the scientific method of 
laboratory search as applied to religion. They are— 
as they should be—working hypotheses, used as 
hypotheses are used in every other department of 
living, as tools by means of which we are aided in our 
growth toward the state of all-round maturity for 
which the privilege of life was given us and for wil 
we were intended. 

Thus do Universalists have faith, but in a very 
different sense. Our faith is not in doctrines and 
creeds, but in purposes and goals. Our faith would 


liberate man from speculative dogmas which cannot 
be verified’ in any case, and set him free to harness his 


spiritual energies to the realization of ideals in his 
personal and social life. This is the very thing Jesus 
called faith, and the selfsame manner in which he used 
it: the free, creative spirit of man at work on the stuff 
of life, saying to the future, “It shall be thus and so, 
because . . . WE WILL IT to be!” 

In etliee words, the Universalist Church strives to 
be a voluntary association of men and women, children 
and youths, seeking to apply both intelligence and 
heart to the social organization of man’s religious 
endowment, in order to achieve certain goals in 
individual and social living. Its one supreme aim is 
not to glorify God (although I believe it results in 
God’s glory); not to win men to Christ (although I 
believe it proves a most effective means of carrying 
into effect the spirit of Jesus); but it is a very human 
institution, created solely for the purpose of enriching, 
enlarging and fulfilling the life that is man’s. 

Here is an earnest fellowship, utilizing much the 
same form of organization as is used by the several 
other churches practicing congregational polity; here 
is a fellowship led by an able ministry, sponsoring its 
own publishing house, utilizing as a matter of course 
the best materials and methods in religious education, 
claiming association with three or four theological 
schools, carrying on through its women a great work 
for diabetic children under the leadership of America’s. 
famed specialist in this field, maintaining social better- 
ment missions for Negroes and poor of the South, 
administering relief to the sufferers of war, working 
hand in hand with several research commissions under 
the Federal Council of Churches (although thus far 
deprived of accredited membership in that body), 
striving to care for its aged, encouraging sex education, 
- opposition to war, the rights of labor to organize, and 
advocating one of the most advanced of the so-called 
“social creeds.” All this, yet at the same time, we are 
a fellowship bringing to men the vision of religion as 
a liberating force, setting minds free, and, in that 
process, begetting a spiritual liberty also, removing 
hidden phobias and directing the gaze to horizons 
unclouded by dogmas, inviting the souls of men to 
venture uncharted seas, and gripping the heart with 
the dynamic of a creative faith to which all things 
are possible. 

It brings to its people a message of assurance. 
Based frankly upon the conviction that religion is a 
natural endowment; it brings to many who have felt 
themselves outside the pale a knowledge of their own 
religious impulses and encourages the spiritual longings 
and aspirations that are theirs to become more 
articulate. Thus is the basis of fellowship in the 
Universalist Church a perfectly rational and natural 
thing. We have no desire to proselytize, although we 
welcome into full fellowship members of any and all 
churches, and those who were members of none. Ours 
is an inclusive fellowship—in embryo the kind of 
fellowship that, if the world is to survive, the world 
must have. 

And such faith has produced people who have 
dared to live consecrated lives, to think new thoughts, 
to perform pioneering deeds. Seventy-five years before 
Lincoln was born, our people went on record as 


opposing human slavery in any form. Of the twelve 
charter members of the first Universalist society to 
organize on American soil, one was a Negro. Adin 
Ballou, one of our ministers, started one of the first 
co-operatives, that at Hopedale, Massachusetts, and 
was a pioneer of democracy in industry. It was also 
his little book, Christian Socialism, to which both 
Tolstoi and Gandhi attribute the source of their 
personal philosophies. Another of our ministers started 
the first prison paper. Our people opposed capital 
punishment, introduced the first proposal of parole, 
all at a time when the science of penology was utterly 
unknown. Dean Leonard of Tufts College, while 
pastor at Chelsea, Massachusetts, started Children’s 
Day. Our Philadelphia layman, Benjamin Rush, 
started the now famous American institution—the 
Sunday school. Lombard, a Universalist college, was 
the second among all colleges in the United States to 
introduce coeducation. The first body of women to 
organize on a national scale was a body of Universalist 
women. The Universalists were the first to advocate 
women for their ministry. And all the world knows 
what Clara Barton and her fellow Universalists did in 
starting the American Red Cross. 

I must say in conclusion that not all of my fellow 
Universalists would accept these statements of mine. 
We have no accredited theology. The truth makes 
men free, and when they are free they are free to differ. 
We are united by no hierarchy, by no set of mandates 
agreed upon, but by a common spirit, a mutual 
purpose and a freedom for all. We do not know what 
we shall believe eventually, for our faith is not set in 
authorities and infallibilities. It is meant to be a 
growing, developing, broadening, deepening thing— 
now from some new insight of philosophy or science, 
now from some fresh revelation of human goodness, 
now from some mystic experience of God which 
surpasses the power of lips to utter, now from some 
simple fellowship of those who join hands to make 
this world a better, happier, nobler place for the 
children of God. The Universalist believes all each 
day’s experience enables him to believe. 

The history of our thought goes back to pre- 
Christian times, but finds itself peculiarly at home in 
freeborn, democratic America. It does not merely 
encourage tolerance; it insists upon an_ inclusive 
fellowship. Its method is the accepted educational 
method, that of openminded and unhampered search. 
Truth is not, cannot be, sectarian. Its philosophy is 
a philosophy of freedom. It encourages realism and 
emotional maturity. It is democratic and free. 

These are days of testing. The church, if she is 
to live, must be about her primary business of develop- 
ing the consecrated ethical mind. No one of our 
ministers or laymen can render his church greater 
service than to live such a life day by day in his own 
community as will literally force the people of that 
community to say of his church that there must be 
something to it when it can produce such a character 
as he. Our church is saying to us what Jesus said to 
his followers: “Ye are my witnesses.” 

We must justify by the character of our lives the 
worth of the faith we profess. , What do the people 
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of your community think when they measure your 
church in terms of you? They are right in using this 
measure, for, to us, our churches are the sum and 
substance of those of us who compose them. In these 
days of all days, we are called upon to identify our- 
selves with that which we stand for. Therefore, we 


Leti Look at the Local Church 


must come on up into the front line and be UNiversAL- 


-Ists out loud! And God help us to hasten the day 


when, in the brave new world that must«be built, 
“There is no room for Jew or Greek . . . you are all 
one. ... There is one body and one spirit .. . one 
God and Father of all . . . who is within us all.” 


Il. Adult Education—Food for F ree Minas 


By ELIZABETH H. FREDERICK 


E Unitarians, who pride ourselves on our 

\\/ emphasis on the free mind, sometimes need to 
remind ourselves that the free mind is not the 

empty mind. We have the responsibility of making 
sure that we furnish the free minds of our adults, as 
well as those of our children, with new knowledge, new 
insights and new inspirations to worship and service. 

Every one of our churches should have—and many 
do have—a religious education committee, but we 
sometimes forget that religious education has no age 
limits and so we are satisfied to have our committees 
plan the program of our church schools and go no 
further. The religious education committee that 
really fulfills its purpose is the one which studies the 
educational needs of its whole parish, from the pre- 
school child to the oldest member, and plans a total 
church program which meets the needs and stimulates 
the interests of every age group. Educational plan- 
ning for adults may be made the particular respon- 
sibility of a small group within the larger committee 
but its importance and its scope demand the best 
thought and the most imaginative attention which can 
be given it. 

Any educational program for adults must be based 
on the interests of the adults whom it is designed to 
serve. We may perhaps be able to say to children 
“This you must do” or “This you ought to do” and be 
successful in securing their co-operation and enthu- 
siasm (though it is extremely doubtful whether this 
approach will work except with the most docile child) , 
but it is an approach to adults which is doomed to 
failure from the beginning; it is a dreary and dogmatic 
approach which any true liberal will discard with un- 
concealed disgust. The satisfaction of creating an 
adult program comes from the ability to discover and 
satisfy the interests and the enthusiasms of active, 
searching minds, to build on the foundation of one 
interest a whole series of new but related and absorbing 
concerns and activities. 

There are three types of adult programs which 
should bring interested response in all our churches. 
The first is the couples’ club or young adult group, 


which stresses sociability and recreation as well as a — 


more serious program. In these days when everyone 
has so many demands on his time, an activity in which 
husband and wife can share together is likely to be 
far more successful than one which separates them. 
A common interest in one church activity is likely to 
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lead to participation in others, and the couples’ club 
often becomes the most effective group that we have 
for training in churchmanship. Such a group should 
strengthen every other parish activity from the church 
school to the every-member canvass. In addition, such 
a group, unless its membership is strictly limited to 
couples, offers a particularly suitable program and a 
congenial atmosphere for servicemen and women. As 
more and more young adults return to civilian life 
from military service, the functions of such a group 
become increasingly important and its opportunities 
for fellowship and service’ greatly enlarged. 

Adults, as well as children, need and enjoy self- 
expression and every church should have a study or 
discussion group which stresses the active participation 
and contribution of all its members. The ideals of 
religion are a measuring stick by which we all might 
well be testing or planning the various aspects of the 
world in which we live. And our ideals themselves 
need to be formulated and reformulated, strengthened 
by knowledge of religious history and literature, and 
developed and deepened by group sharing. As Dr. 
Reese says elsewhere in this issue of the Register! we 
need “the free interplay of minds in free discussion” 
in order “to develop a collective wisdom that is not 
crowd-mindedness.” 

Obviously the free mind is not the mind free from 
all influences other than its own thinking, but rather 
the mind that welcomes the stimulus of the thinking, 
the experience and the judgment of others, as it in 
turn contributes its share to the collective wisdom. 
Good discussion is an art which must be learned and 
practiced under skilled leadership if it is to bring 
the fruitful results of which it is capable. There is 
no experience more stimulating than to be a member 
of a good discussion group, and the free tradition of 
our churches, the tolerance of truly liberal minds, and 
a common interest in learning and growing make an 
ideal situation for such a group. 

Free and active minds are never content to operate 
in vacuums, and the third type of adult program espe- 
cially suited to our churches is the program that offers 
opportunity for thought and discussion to eventuate 
in positive, constructive action. A social action group 
or committee serves this purpose admirably. In every 
one of our churches there is a group of people, some- 
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times large, sometimes small, who believe that the 
church fails to fulfill its function if it does not carry 
its teachings into effective action in community, state, 
national and international affairs. Such individuals, 
old and young alike, form the natural nucleus for a 
social action group, and such a group might be likened 
to the “conscience” of the individual church, as it 
brings to the attention of all the members of the church 
those issues in the social order which seem to it to be 
crying for the support or the opposition of religiously- 
minded people. Deep concern for human welfare is 
characteristic of all Unitarians, but we as individuals 
often underestimate our strength and influence or lack 
knowledge of the most practical and effective ways of 
working for the ends which we ardently desire. It is 
the joy of the social action group to discover the prac- 
tical means to attain our ends and in so doing to unite 
us in humanitarian service. 

Such programs as the three outlined here, modified 
or expanded, of course, to meet the interests and needs 
of differing groups, are completely possible for every 
one of our churches. There may be, though it seems 
doubtful, churches which can honestly say, “We have 
no children; therefore we can have no church school,” 
or “We have no young people; thus no A. U. Y. is 
possible.” But every one of our churches has adults 
and those adults have interests and needs which the 
church can serve effectively and to its own greater 
good. The adult education programs of our churches 
furnish the food which nourishes and strengthens our 
free minds, and without this food those minds will soon 
lose their vitality. 

No church is too small, as no church is too large, to 
plan and carry out an adult program. The smallest 
rural church may well find thai its program will become 
a co-operative affair in which many people in the 
community share and from which the whole community 
benefits. The largest city church may discover that 
its program fills a need which has not been met by 
any other agency among the hundreds which flourish 
in every large city. The church, large or small, which 
will capture and retain the enthusiasm and the loyalty 
of its membership is the one which consciously strives 
to furnish the free minds of adults with new knowledge, 
new insights and new inspirations to worship and 
service. . 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


ITHIN a few weeks of the receipt of this letter 
WV the Rev. George James ~Gascoign Grieve of 


London will be on his way to America as the 
representative of the British Unitarians to American 
Unitarians. Mr. Grieve is one of the most active and 
farseeing of the younger British Unitarian ministers. 
He will be a worthy representative, and he will be able 
to tell American Unitarians something of our expe- 
riences here in Britain, in our churches, in the active 
conditions of wartime. He will be able to bring back 
to us, too, something of the mind of American Unitar- 
jan churches upon the problems that face us all in our 
‘ehurch life during the coming years. 


. 


The Unitarian churches in London have success- 
fully weathered the flying-bomb blitz. All is not over 
yet, but we feel that the worst is past. As I told 
you in my last letter, Essex Hall, the Unitarian head- 
quarters, is no more, completely destroyed by enemy 
action. It is a sad loss, entailing difficulty for every- 
one involved. But Essex Hall, we are thankful to say, 
is not indispensable. The work of the headquarters 
is now being carried on elsewhere, and already, in our 
minds, we are facing up to the problem of a new build- 
ing, and intending to build better than we did in the 
past. We have learned during the past few years the 
truth of the saying that “every difficulty creates an 
opportunity.” 

The flying-bomb attack has poised within the 
minds of many a Britisher the whole range of the 
problems between nation and nation. A middle-aged 
man living in Britain has lived through what may very 
well be described as a revolutionary political experience. 
As a boy he was taught to think of his country as 
standing in “grand isolation” from the rest of the con- 
tinent of Europe. He thought of the English Channel 
as cutting him off from any danger, and the British 
fleet,as the inevitable supporter of the geographical 
advantage of the Channel. Even as the boy was being 
taught this, forty years ago, the position was changing. 
Britain was discovering that she no longer could afford 
to live in “grand isolation” and perforce had to look 
for intimate friends upon the Continent. She made 
friends, but still with the notion of the possibility of 
isolation at the back of her mind. The war of 1914-18 
drove out that notion, and the enthusiasm of the 
League of Nations, which was probably a part of the 
emotional make-up of the middle-aged man then in his 
twenties, was partly derived from the fact that from 
experience Britain found herself not only very much 
involved with Europe but with a “world order.” 


It was possible even in 1940 for our imaginary 
Briton still to feel partly isolated from the Continent. 
The Battle of Britain, fought in the air, made him feel 
that he still had a chance, if he wanted it, to keep 
clear, in some measure, of the troubles of those 


. strange people who were always quarrelling across the 
water. 


Now all his inner defenses and prejudices are 
down. Britain can be bombarded from Europe. She 
can even be bombarded, in the future, from parts of 
Europe that she can hardly reach. In the words of 
the man in the street, “It makes you think.” Life in 
London can be made very uncomfortable. Britain is 
zo longer an island. The air stretches over the sea, 
and the air will be conquered in many mysterious ways 
within the next quarter of a century. The poor middle- 
aged man finds himself being forced to admit that the 


_ world is one, in a way that he never dreamt of as he 


was growing up. It is indeed something more than a 
startling political revolution; it is one of spirit as well. 
So the elderly and not so elderly Briton who cares 
for the future finds himself trying to solve many new 
problems in his mind. To his astonishment, in relation 
to other men, he discovers himself to be a new type 
of man, and that indeed takes a great deal of thinking 
about. 
E. G. Lee 
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Oue Gundamenta Security 


s 


especially those that haven’t surrendered to the 

modern (and highly laudable) device of pictorial- 
izing; and perhaps the acme of dullness might be ex- 
pected in the annual report of a theological school. 
But there came to my desk recently the annual report 
of Manchester College, Oxford, for the year ending 
last June, and this document completely refutes the 
popular idea. It has its pages of necessary figures, of 
course, and its inescapable chronicle of names and 
events; but it also includes the report of the Principal 
of the College, our honored friend, Rev. R. Nicol Cross, 
and his pages are filled with humor, insight, and wis- 
dom, in a truly exciting blend. I want to share at 
least something of the experience of reading this report 
with all who may read this portion of our own 
Christian Register. 

As a preliminary sample, let me quote in full the 
paragraph in which the Principal records his personal 
feelings about the fate of the stained-glass windows in 
the Chapel. If this paragraph shocks you—as it may— 
my advice is to forget the rest. “All the windows of 
the Chapel remain intact, which means, regrettably, 
that we have to peep and mutter in artificial light 
instead of the light of God’s heaven which is inacces- 
sible and full of glory. But this is merely personal, not 
official.’ Emerson—he of the Divinity School Address 
—would have nodded assent, had he read those words. 


\ NNUAL reports are notoriously dull documents, 


The Broadening Base 


Principal Cross recognizes the necessity, and the 
dangers, of broadening the base of our conception of 


the ministry as a profession. He tells us that “colleges 


must take account of the fact that there are various 
kinds of ministry in the modern world, some demand- 
ing primarily not scholarship nor even preaching 
ability, but the quality of spiritual leadership, pastoral 
service, capacity for sympathy and friendship,’ and 
that “due provision must be made for men of maturer 
years who become conscious cf a call to the ministry 
after years in some secular occupation, and who often 
turn out to be excellent ministers.” This is sound, as 
we in America can testify; and he then goes on to 
point out the peril involved and the way to avoid it. 

“All this indicates that theological colleges must 
not take too narrow a view of theology and learning, 
and must recognize the worth of minds and men who 
have it in them to make really good ministers in one 
way or another though not as scholars. But if nowa- 
days we must perforce let the original tongues go, by 
default in the case of many, and can only expect 
original thought in the case of few, we should exact 
some genuine aptitude in the case of all, and like Betsy 
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Trotwood firmly warn the asinine species off the grass, 
in old Gorgon Graham’s belief that though college does 
not make fools it develops them. If not many wise, 
not many learned, are called, we may be sure St. Paul 
did not mean that morons should be chosen. The 
ministry today requires many-sided, indeed, all-round 
men, with a big heart under stiff ribs and a good head 
on broad shoulders.” 


The Security of the Soul 


But it is the final paragraph of the report that 
contains the wisest and most challenging thought. Too 
long to quote in full, these sentences will perhaps serve 
to indicate its importance: “Great tasks await our 
generation, and the capacity it has shown for un- 
flinching courage and sacrifice even unto death, the 
stir of social idealisms reawakened in its heart to a 
degree unparalleled in history, fill one with hope that the 
grim adventure of the future will not be allowed to sink 
into ignoble defeat by the contending interests and the 
disillusionments that I fear will have to be faced. If 
peace is to win her securities no less than war victories, 
there is one fundamental security that must be 
achieved, the security of the Soul, and to that end 
the lost radiance and inspiration of religion must be 
restored.” 

The one fundamental security is the inner security 
of a man’s personal integrity, courage, and confidence. 
Many centuries ago, a Hebrew poet said: “Though an 
host should encamp against me, my heart shall not 
fear; though war should rise against me, in this will 
I be confident.” You and I may define the reality 
behind the word “this” in different terms from the 
psalmist, just as the hosts that encamp against us are 
different from those that laid siege to Jerusalem in the 
days of Jeremiah; but the inner security that forbids 
fear and inspires an unshakable confidence is the same, 
the need for that security is the same, and the sources 
from whence it comes are the same. With this funda- 
mental security of the soul our churches and our min- 
isters are primarily concerned, for it is the perennially 
new task of religion. Vocabularies change, frames of 
intellectual thought replace one another, the tone and 
temper of what we call civilization fluctuate from age 
to age; but central things remain central, even if we 
are stupid enough to imagine that they, too, are 
ephemeral. 


The Dream of World Order 


Out of this inner security arise the idealisms that 
envision a better world and the answerable courages 
that hold men to the great tasks of each successive 


generation in spite of the contending interests and 
the disillusionments that seek to block the way. 

This issue of The Christian Register is dedicated 
to the ideal of world order, which has now become the 
passionate concern of millions of men all over the earth. 
The ancient dream is taking new and definite form; 
the vague hopes of prophets and seers are being trans- 
formed into blue-prints that engineers can take and 


use; the ideal is becoming practicable with dramatic 
and exciting suddenness. But unless the hearts of 
men are secure from fear and armed with a durable 
confidence, the world will fail in its endeavor to create 
order out of conflict and a lasting peace out of inter- 
national chaos. Here is the supreme task of religion 
and the churches and the ministers of every name and 


sign. F. M. E. 


MARGARET FULLER—A NEW APPRAISAL 


By RAYMONA SAWYER BARTH 


This month marks the 100th anniversary of 
Margaret Fuller’s “Woman in the 19th Century,” the 
first written statement of feminism in America, pub- 
lished in November, 1844. A frequent “Register” 
contributor writes a new chapter on the life of the 
great Unitarian critic and agitator. 


and so colorful that they have overshadowed her 
real greatness. The conception of the vain 
Margaret, who, with a lorgnette and a bouquet of 
chrysanthemums, regally swept into drawing rooms to 
give her lectures which she called “Conversations” is 
but a partial picture. The tradition of Margaret the 
eccentric, with her head in aesthetic clouds, needs to 
_be replaced by Margaret the intellectual giant and 
liberty loving woman of action that she really was. 
Margaret came from a race called “the fighting 
Fullers,” “men of great energy, pushing, successful, of 
immense and varied information, of great self-esteem 
and without a particle of tact.” Margaret, to many 
convention-bound contemporaries, “possessed the un- 
pleasantness of 40 Fullers.” Likewise did she inherit 
their zeal for learning. Timothy Fuller, her strong- 
willed father placed her, according to her own words, 
in “a garden with a great pile of books before her.” 
She read Latin before she read English; at the age of 
eight she studied Shakespeare, Cervantes and Moliere. 
When other children were asleep she was kept up to 
recite her lessons to Timothy. Although she writes 
sadly that she had no childhood and blames her head- 
aches and constant ailings upon her early upbringing, 
so also does she recognize her father’s part in laying 
the foundations for her inquiring mind. “Certainly,” 
she writes in maturity, “I do not wish that instead of 
these masters that I had read baby-books written down 
to children . . . the great amount of study expected 
of me soon ceased to be a burden and reading became 
a habit and a passion.” 


[i legends about Margaret Fuller are so many 


Her. girlhood was tempestuous and unhappy. — 


Possessing an ardent, stimulated nature, her witty sar- 
casms about her classmates’ empty heads and her 
rebellion against routine made her a “genius of discord” 
at the Groton School for girls and the Cambridge 
Academy. Her pedantic style of thought and talk 
was for many years to make her the butt of ridicule. 
“At 19,” she herself said, “I was the most intolerable 


girl that ever took a seat in a drawing room.” 

When Timothy Fuller died of cholera, Margaret at 
the age of 23 took his place as head of the family. 
As the eldest of eight children, she worked as cook, 
nurse, housekeeper and teacher, continuing her studies 
as best she could until she began her memorable 
Boston career. Margaret Fuller’s “Conversations” were 
a Boston Institution from 1838 to 1844, interrupted only 
when she moved to New York. These lectures and dis- 
cussions upon art, mythology, philosophy and ethics 
were launched for twenty-five of Boston’s most intel- 
ligent women, not merely to display Margaret’s noted 
conversational genius, but to enable her to earn a 
living for herself and her family in a manner she 
felt compatible with her talents. Subscriptions 
were sold at the rate of ten Conversations for $20. 
Margaret, whose personality either repelled or mag- 
netized, became to some a Boston Aspasia corrupting 
her sex by means of intellectual orgies. To others, 
particularly her assembled group at Elizabeth Pea- 
body’s home, she was “the Queen of Cambridge.” 
The fame of her project spread, and gentlemen were 
admitted. This part of her experiment proved un- 
successful since most of the men, according to Emerson, 
“myself among them, came to be entertained. . . . She 
bas more to bestow on others by conversation than 
any person I have ever known.” Emerson felt that 
the men who constantly imterrupted and asserted 
themselves did not do justice to the scope and depth 
of her views. 

The relationship between Margaret and Emerson 
is one of the deepest and most interesting literary 
friendships in history. Diametrically opposed to her 
personality, Emerson demanded peace and serenity, 
while Margaret insisted upon action. Emerson’s life in 
Concord was too cloistered; Margaret preferred the 
animating influences of Discord. If she was Emerson’s 
“prod,” he, in turn, was her inspiration and a “curb,” 
checking the excesses of her nature. Sitting under his 
preaching in Boston, Margaret writes of his sermons, 
“They were landmarks in my spiritual history.” No one 
took Emerson’s plea for “divine discontent” more 
seriously than Margaret. She had no patience with 
self-satisfied mediocrity and demanded of herself and 
her friends dissatisfaction with the common routine 
of life. 

(Continued on page 420) 
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Lord Harry 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


HE last time I was in London was in the late 
summer of 1938—just before Hitler made to the 
world a big and peaceful promise which he 
immediately broke. I stayed at my club. It is an 
agreeable place just across the street from the War 
Office. Inside, everything is quiet and discreet. If 
one asks the waiter for a soda and—well, whatever one 
cares for in company with a soda, he takes your order 
‘as if it were a precious and private secret between 
you two. “Yes, sir,” he says softly, “certainly, sir.” 
The main room of the Club is upheld by marble pillars. 
The members also often appear to be carved out of 
marble—so silent, so aloof, so monumental are they. 
For the purpose of a London Club is not to be 
brotherly, but to escape from the intensity of the life 
we live with our dear families and the rest of our 
beloved brethren under God. 

For many summers I had seen the same men, and 

they had seen me, but, quite properly, we had not 
spoken, for we respected one another’s privacy and 
wished to be absorbed in the newspapers. I was not 
displeased, however, one day to be introduced to the 
cheerful Lord Harry “Dash.” I write “Dash” only 
to show that I cannot give away his real name in this 
story. Lord Harry was tall and rosy and extremely 
affable. He had once been to America for two weeks, 
so he knew all about it and said he liked it. This, I 
suppose, endeared him to me, and we sat and talked. 
At least, he talked; I nodded. 
Lord Harry was marvelous. Problems were his 
pride and joy. He had the Solution of Every Problem. 
He knew what would solve the Smoke Problem, and 
the Noise Problem, and the Unemployment Problem, 
and the Traffic Problem, and the Color Problem (in 
the United States, of course), and the War Problem, 
and the Whole World Problem. He knew just how to 
deal with Asthma, Rheumatism, Roman Catholicism, 
Fascism, Communism, Hinduism and Christian Science. 
He also, I remember—in response to a chance remark 
of mine—proffered me the Instant and Perfect Solution 
of the Manifold Unitarian Problem. He said he had 
met several noble Unitarians. In short, there was 
nothing Lord Harry did not know and no riddle con- 
cerning the race of mankind for which he had no 
answer. 

I found Lord Harry, I am bound to say, quite 
amusing; and I much enjoyed the surprised frowns. of 
some respectable pillars of the Club, who could not 
understand why the holy place was being used for 
audible conversation. Altogether, I spent several 
pleasant, if not productive heurs with the talkative 
and problem-solving Lord Harry. And yet on a certain 
night I went away to my own room with a faint sense 
of relief; I was a little weary. How glad I would be 
to fall asleep in the comfortable bed! How good was 
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the quiet of my room with its windows lookmg across 


to the dark and undisturbing War Office! I read for 
a short while, and then, snapping off the light, I quickly 
fell into that first delightful sleep. 


I was awakened very soon by what sounded out of 
my dream to be the noise of thunder. It was too early 
in London history for me to imagine bombs. [I listened; 
no, not thunder! It must have been the enormous 
banging of a door. There! Heavens! What a row at 
midnight! Slowly.I grasped the fact. Some fool had 
decided to take a bath and was bumping about in an 
outrageous way next door. Cursing him, I tried to 
sleep; but sleep was impossible. Bang! Bang! What 
was there in a modern bathroom to make such a noise? 
Incredible! I fumed; I raged; I dozed. Bump! Bang! 
The bathroom door slammed with increasing force. 
Then a bedroom door. I could stand it no longer. I 
padded to my door and opened it a crack and peered 
out. Loud rattle. Lord Harry bumped across the 
corridor to the bathroom again. Then he went back 
to his own room. Bang went his door. Then it 
opened again. Out came his boots. Bump! Bang! 

I went back to bed and pondered, with the moon 
going down on my wrath. And, pondering, I fell 
asleep. 

The next day in the Club Smoking Room there was 
Lord Harry, rosy and smiling and ready to talk. He 
began talking about the Problem of the Smooth Run- 
ning of Houses. I joined in eagerly. “What I’m 
interested in,” I said, “is the human element. How 
can one solve that?” “Human?” cried Lord Harry, 
“What exactly do you mean by that?” “Well,” I 
said, ‘a house may be built. ever so well and all the 
machinery of it made to run ever so smoothly. But 
how can we insure that the human behavior in it shall 
run well?” And before he could reply, I went on very 
hurriedly: “Take elementary consideration for others, 
for instance. Last night I went to bed, and some mule 
of a fellow kept me awake an hour or more by needlessly 
bumping about and banging doors. It would have 
been easy enough for him to have avoided that and 
done things with decent quiet, wouldn’t it?” 

Lord Harry never turned a hair. “Ah!” he said. 
kindling with new ideas. “Ah! There you have a 
Real Problem. All that banging of doors could be 
solved without trouble. Line your door edges with 
rubber.” And he was talkative on the Case for the 
Silent Door for a good hour. 

I was beaten—outwardly, but not inwardly. Within 
my heart I was retorting: “Oh yes! There’s a material 
and political world which needs attention and amend- 
ment, but there’s also a spirit which needs sustaining. 
Finally, it won’t be the device upon the door which 
will matter most, but simply respect for the other 
person.” 

And I looked again into Lord Harry’s face. He 
seemed, admirably expansive and most amiable, but— 
yes—perhaps—a little stupid. — 


~The Gift Box 
By FRANCES W. WOOD 


HE Junior Church in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
is one of the busiest groups of boys and girls I 
have ever visited. After their beautiful service 
of worship which was heid in their very own chapel, I 
saw many of them stop to look at a chart hanging on 
the wall in the hallway. “Those are our committee 
charts,” someone volunteered. “Everyone in the 
Junior Church is on a committee here, and now we are 
going to have a meeting of the Social Service Com- 
mittee to plan about the Gift Box.” ‘The Gift Box,” 
I said, “That sounds interesting, what is it?” “We 
have a gift processional in the worship service and 
everyone comes down to the front of the chapel where 
the Social Service Committee has placed the box, and 
then we sing a hymn and everyone puts his gift in the 
box. The gifts are sent away to people who need our 
help. We love Gift Sunday!” 

I wish you could see that Gift Box! It isn’t just 
an ordinary box. It is a beautiful thing. Just to look 
at it makes one want to fill it up with good things! 
It is wooden, made out of beaverboard and is about 
three feet long and two feet deep. It has three coats 
of white paint on it so it shines in the sun, and it is 
decorated with lovely garlands of flowers—bright, gay 
colors. 

‘This is what happened last year on Gift Sundays! 
In October cakes of soap were brought in by everyone 
and they were given to the Friends Service Committee. 

In November vegetables and canned goods were 
brought in and the box filled for the Family Welfare 
in Cambridge. 

In December 80 Christmas gifts were given to the 
Children’s Mission and the Visiting Nurse Association. 

In January everyone brought in a piece of used 
clothing for Russian War Relief. A fur coat was too 
big for the box and had to be carried separately. 

In February everyone contributed a book for the 
Negro children in the Cambridge Community Center. 

In March 80 handkerchiefs were given to the 
British War Relief. 

_ And in April 80 spools of thread were sent to the 
Belgian War Relief. 

And in addition to all this sharing the Social 
Service Committee decides how the Sunday morning 
offering each week will be used! 

There are so many different kinds of boxes we 
‘might have if each group made its own. There are 
so many people who need our help—so many good 
causes for us to know about and have a part in. 
Everyone likes to give gifts, and these are planned so 
simply and carefully that everyone can take part. 


The grown-ups have been talking and reading in’ 


this Christian Register about World Peace and the 
kind of a world we want to live in when this war is 
over! Everywhere people are thinking about it and 
trying to see what it may be like. 


One thing we can be sure of. There must be kind- 


ness in this new world and sharing and understanding 
and helping—our Gift Box might be one little step in 
the right direction! ; 


COMPENSATION 


By Marron Franxiin Ham 


War marked your youth, so lithe and strong, 


° And called you to its fields of strife; 


And with the buoyant hope of youth 
You met the foe and gave your life. 


In alien land, far from your home, 
Your war-spent body found its rest; 

But where shall we find balm to heal 
This poignant sorrow of the breast? 


At eventide you seem to come 

And sit in your accustomed place; 
And, musing thus, we almost see 
_ The old-time smile upon your face. 


In wistful thought we speak your name, 
But never comes the old reply; 

How strange that you, a youth free born, 
Should for that freedom have to die. 


But this we hold, that every loss 
Bears in its ripened fruit some gain; 

You died that liberty might live; 
We know you have not died in vain. 


Eprror’s Notr.—The Christian Register is glad of an op- 
portunity to publish this poem by Dr. Marion Franklin 
Ham, minister emeritus of the Unitarian churches in Reading 
and Waverley, Massachusetts. Dr. Ham is well known to 
the denomination as a hymn writer; he is represented by nine 
selections in Hymns of the Spirit. 


PRAYER 


E thank thee for these affections, whereby we 
\\/ love those about us, and knit many tender ties 
which join us each to each, and all to one 
another. We thank thee for the love which joins those 
that are of the same nation or community, for the 
kindred blood which throbs in mutual hearts. We 
bless thee for the affection which makes the lover 
and his beloved to rejoice together, giving welfare to 
the bridegroom and the bride, to wife and husband. 
We thank thee for all the sweet felicities which come 
from the relation of friend to friend, and parent to 
child, for the many joys which cluster round our heart, 
and shine like morning light within the humblest or 
the proudest home. 

We thank thee that in addition to all these things 
thou givest us power to know thee, to trust thee and 
to love thee, with a faith that knows no change, save 
from glory to glory, as it brightens into the perfect 
day of picty and its serenest joy. We thank thee that 
amidst a world of things which are changing, we are 
sure of thine infinite loving-kindness and thy tender 
mercy, and even in darkness we can trust thee, know- 
ing thy fatherly and motherly arm is about us, leading 
us from strength to strength, ready to uphold us when 
we totter and to lift us up when we fall down. 

THEODORE PARKER 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


HEADLINES AND 
HEADACHES 


By Cuartes R. Joy 


Dr. Charles R. Joy has just been ap- 
pointed executive director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, in charge of 
the program at home and abroad. Dr. 
Joy has served as acting director since 
1942 and and before that was European 
director, supervising the refugee relief, 
notably the work in the concentration 
camps in Southern France. 


Members of the staff scan the daily 
papers with extreme care. Not only 
the screaming headlines but also the 
little items tucked in between the ad- 
vertisements in some obscure corner of 
an inside page may contain news of im- 
portance affecting our work in some 
major or minor fashion. 

Some of our leading papers did not 
have at all the following news which 
appeared inconspicuously in the New 
York Herald Tribune a short time ago. 

“The Yugoslav Committee of National 
Liberation has turned down an offer of 
aid from the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, the free 
Yugoslav radio said yesterday in a broad- 
cast reported by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission.” 

For long months we have been work- 
ing with U.N.R.R.A. to perfect a plan 
for co-operation in the Balkans. We 
have enlisted the services of six very 
able workers whom we have lent to 
U.N.R.R.A. as representatives of our 
committee competent to serve on their 
staff. Three of these are waiting for 
their travel orders, but four of them are 
already in Cairo. Some of these workers, 
because of special knowledge or linguistic 
attainments, have expected to serve in 
Yugoslavia. What will happen now, 
if U.N.R.R.A.’s participation in Yugo- 
slavia is restricted to a few controlling 
delegates, while all outside help is ad- 
ministered by “organs of the people’s 
authority,” rather than by the special 
machinery which was to be set up by 
U.N.R.R.A.? Here is a problem for the 
director, as we must always plan ahead. 
Will this decision be modified? If not, 
can we secure the approval of the Yugo- 
slay Committee of National Liberation 
to operate as a private agency in the 
country? If this is possible, can we 
detach our representatives from 
U.N.R.R.A. and prepare them for in- 
‘dependent missions? 

So this little news item becomes of 
major importance, threatening to upset 
plans that have been long in maturing 
and are now in actual operation. The 
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director must consult with U.N.R.R.A. 
He must refer the matter to the sub- 
committee on Yugoslavian planning for 
the Balkans. He must consult with the 
Yugoslavian authorities, but he wonders 


what authorities he should consult with’ 


in a country of divided counsels and con- 
flicting claims. A minor headline has 
brought a major headache. 

“Tue Nazis Pror Fantastic GueEr- 
RILLA Warrare” runs the headline. The 
director reads the blueprint of a highly 
organized fanatical fight to nullify any 
Allied victory and finds at the very close 
of the brief article that a part of the plan 
is “to make a hell for returning refugees 
and Jews.” 

Well, what does that mean? Goeb- 
bels’ power to carry out this threat may 
well be doubted, but his power to in- 
still fear is beyond question. Will this 
threat make all refugees from Germany, 
all German Jews, afraid to return to 
their former country after the war? Such 
a threat as this sent over the airways 
again and again may well affect the cur- 
rents of migration after the war. Thirty 
million people are displaced by the war 
today in Europe and the Soviet Union. 
About one million of them are displaced 
from Germany. If they are to be un- 
willing to return, the nature of our 
thinking and planning must change to a 
considerable extent. Perhaps we shall 
not be able to end our work in Portugal 
as quickly as we expected. Perhaps for 
some time to come we shall have to con- 
tinue to support the thousands of fugi- 
tives from Germany who are now afraid 
to return. But if we continue there, we 
may not have the funds to open work in 
some other place. Our desire to do 
something in Germany itself may be af- 
fected by Goebbels’ terrorist tactics. The 
director has another headache. 

The Unitarian Service Committee 
wishes to work in Poland and has already 
given much thought to plans for that 
country, but the headlines are full of the 
conflict between the Polish Government 
in Exile on the one hand and the Soviet- 
sponsored Committee of National Libera- 
tion on the other. With which group 
should relations be establshed without 
compromising our nonpartisan position 
and raising suspicion about our real ob- 
jectives? With what Polish groups in 
America shall we co-operate? Many of 
them are lined up on one side or the 
other. Is it wise to secure at this point 
the approval of the Soviet Union which 
may control all relief operations in 
Polish territory during the early months 
of liberation? Is it better, as some 
advise, to halt our planning until the 
political situation clarifies? Here is an- 
other headline headache. 

The newspapers describe step by step 
the story of the liberation of France. We 


are tremendously excited over it. Then 
from our representative abroad comes 
word that we should expand our relief 
work at once in the liberated areas. We 
cable authorization for some refugee 
relief program. After a while the report 
comes to us that our foreign representa- 
tives, misunderstanding the situation and 
the restrictions under which we labor, 
are contemplating a program of relief 
for the desperately needy local popula- 
tion. But our National War Fund al- 
location is exclusively for refugees. So 
we have to cable again and state that 
our money must not be spent for the 
relief of the local population unless they 
themselves are refugees. Still we are 
eager to hold up the hands of our repre- 
sentatives. The program they have rec- 
ommended is excellent, it is appealing. 
Perhaps other money can be found out- 
side the National War Fund. How about 
the money that comes from our own 
churches through the United Unitarian 
Appeal? Can we use some of that? Alas, 
no! We have agreed that we shall not 
confuse our people who contribute to the 
National War Fund also by asking them 
to contribute a second time to foreign 
civilian relief through the United Uni- 


tarian Appeal. Still there are other pos- | 


sible sources of aid. Some thousands of 
dollars are found. We prepare to rush 
them overseas, but wait, we have to get 
the approval of the President’s War 
Relief Control Board and the Treasury 
license. Suddenly we find new and un- 
precedented difficulties. The old method 
of transmitting funds to France ap- 
proved by the Treasury Department is 
no longer valid. France is now a liber- 
ated area, not an occupied area. We must 
wait until negotiations between the 
United States Government and the de 
facto French Government are completed, 
new agreements reached, and channels 
for the transmission of funds cleared. 
We pass in the Service Committee 
from crisis unto crisis. We never know 
what a day will bring forth. The most 
carefully laid plans over which we have 
worked for long months sometimes are 
destroyed by the march of events as com- 
pletely as the Normandy town of St. 


L6 was obliterated by the fighting ar- 


mies. Shall we liquidate our work in Por- 
tugal now that- France has been freed? 
We begin to make plans to that end, but 
then the circumstances change and we 
hate to set a date. Shall we send our 
medical mission to France? We make 
all the arrangements to do so, and se- 
cure, we think, the necessary permission, 
when the clutch slips somewhere and we 
are stalled. We decide to send the mis- 
sion to Greece instead and begin our 
preparation. Then our hope revives for 
France and the whole situation becomes 
again ambiguous. 


WAR SERVICE 


COUNCIL YEAR OF ACTION 
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Three recent publications sent by the council to chaplains and servicemen: “An 

Adventure in World Order’ -by Dr. Philip C. Nash; a booklet by the Hon. 

Harold H. Burton, Moderator of the A.U.A.; and a reprint of this year’s 
Ware Lecture 


The War Service Council joined the 
Service Committee in 1943. The coun- 
cil was organized to serve as a link 
between the denomination and those in 
the service; it acts as liaison between 
the A.U.A. and our thirty-four chap- 
lains and the great body of our young 
men and women in the service. The 
council also assists our churches and 
the lay community as a whole in 
meeting the moral and spiritual de- 
mands of war and helps focus attention 
on building a constructive peace. 

One of the main services the council 
has undertaken is the preparation and 
publication of numerous booklets and 
other printed materials dealing with war 
problems from the point of view of 
liberal religion, for distribution by our 
chaplains and churches. Many of these 
booklets have also been distributed by 
other organizations, such as the YMCA, 
that have been quick to recognize the 
value of these Unitarian publications. 

For example, in the past year the 
two editions of Your Chaplain Wel- 
comes You, one for men and the other 
for women, have been widely used by 
other chaplains besides our own, while 
three other current booklets for service 
men and women, What We Are Fight- 
ing For, A Letter to You in the Hos- 
pital, and the personalized Dear Joe, 
have had several printings already and 
have also been used by other organiza- 
tions. This material is supplied to our 
chaplains free of charge and sold at 
cost when ordered by outside groups. 

Another type of publication that the 
council supplies to the chaplains is 
illustrated most recently by the special 


‘nominations in small outposts. 


paper edition of Dr. Philip Nash’s Ad- 
venture in World Order and the reprint 
of Max Lerner’s Ware Lecture address. 
These. special editions help our chaplains 
keep in touch with the best in postwar 
thinking. America Looks Ahead and 
Building the Postwar World are two 
earlier booklets on this same topic. 

The council is also called on from 
time to time to meet certain special 
demands which their work makes on 
our chaplains and which are not coy- 
ered by the Army. Field communion 
sets are one of the most important of 
such items. These are doubly needed 
by those Unitarian chaplains who are 
called on to serve men of varying de- 
Gifts 
for each chaplain at Christmas time 
serve to express the denomination’s 
appreciation and best wishes. 

This fall a special desk has been set 
up in the Department of Ministry at 
Unitarian headquarters to inspire all 
who pass to drop a line to our chaplains 
and to the men and women in the 
armed forces from our many churches. 
The desk is a symbol of the close contact 
between the war front and the home 
front which the council hopes to help 
maintain. 

The council also acts as directing 
force for the observation by our 
churches all over the country of World 
Order Sunday. Last November the 
observance was shared by over 50 per 
cent of our churches on Armistice Day. 
The council’s resolution to join with 
the Congregational churches this year 
in the signing of the Compact for World 
Order was passed at the Annual Meet- 


ing last May. Another feature of the 
council’s World Order program is this 
special edition of the Register and its 
distribution through the churches and 
chaplains. 

Answers to a questionnaire sent out 
by the council to the local churches on 
what they were doing to keep up the 
bonds of fellowship with their service 
members are of general interest. They 
show what lines of contact have been 
successful and what reactions to their 
church and to religion have come back 
from members in uniform. A _ brief 
résumé of these questionnaires shows 
the following facts: 

Most churches report that once a 
month is-their usual interval for writing 
to their servicemen and that a_per- 
sonal letter, most often written by the 
minister with enclosures such as the 
current church calendar and the latest 
War Service Council pamphlet, is the 
most welcome. Cards for special occa- 
sions are also recommended. Other 
groups who in many churches regularly 
write to service members are the Alli- 
ance, the American Unitarian Youth, 
the Laymen’s League and special service 
clubs, in that order, 

The churches found that their cor- 
respondents’ first interest is in literature 
on liberal ideas, and next news of their 
own church and parish families. Sev- 
eral ministers acknowledged that ideas 
for sermons had come from their service 
correspondents, who in many cases ex- 
pressed the belief that one of the main 
missions of the church should be to help 
establish a just and lasting peace. 

In almost every case the questionnaire 
showed that these young men and women 
are consistently more interested in the 
church, have a “higher regard for lib- 
eral ideas” and in general a “clear atti- 
tude towards religion.” Several churches 
report that their absent members have 
made suggestions of what the church 
of the future can do to help in postwar 
problems, such suggestions varying 
from the critical “be more realistic” to 
the more specific “have more community 
interest” and “better organization at 
the young adult level.” 

The final part of the questionnaire 
asked for examples of what the in- 
dividual .church was doing as war serv- 
ice projects. Classes for servicemen, 
counseling for returned veterans, the 
usual servicemen’s entertainment, dis- 
cussion groups on interrace and _ inter- 
faith topics were some of the activities 
found to be of value. 

The War Service Council is in regular 
and close touch with the other organ- 
izations within the A.U.A. that are 
also interested in the problems of war 
and postwar, such as the American 
Youth Commission on the Returning 
Serviceman and the American Uni- 
tarian Association Committee on Post- 
war Planning. 
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Hats off to a Principal 


Mr. Ralph W. Haller, Principal of 
Andrew Jackson High School, Queens, 
Long Island, took matters in his own 
hands after an incident of boys paint- 
ing “Down with the Jews” on the walls 
of a railroad underpass. Without co- 
operation of the parents, Board of Edu- 
cation or other authorities, he issued 
instructions to all teachers that free 
discussion among the different races be 
permitted in the classrooms, believing 
that this is democracy. “From this dis- 
cussion will come clear cut and sound 
viewpoints,” Mr. Haller insisted. 

When student fights started last year, 
he ordered the teachers to promote tol- 
erance in the classrooms as a major and 
continuing concern and not simply on 
special occasions. At the beginning of the 
school year he introduced Ruth Bene- 
dict’s and Gene Weltfish’s book, Races 
of Mankind, in the English and biology 
departments as textbooks, using it, not 
just as propaganda but as bona fide 
teaching material. Haller announced that 
no student guilty of Anti-Semitic activi- 
ties would be graduated from the school. 


Brotherhood This Time—or Else 


Louis Adamic in his monthly, War 
and Postwar, quotes a letter by a 
Louisiana boy left on his pillow as he 
went off to training camp, excerpts 
from which rate a “lead” in this No- 
vember issue. 


“Dear Mom: We will look very brave 


but we won’t be very confident. For 
we see how you older people lose 
peace after the war is won. Were 
going with our fingers crossed, and 


it’s hard to fire a gun with your fingers 


crossed. I am not a coward, afraid 
to die; but I am afraid to die for 
nothing. We're afraid of the old shell 
game. You taught me to mind my 


own business and to sign the pacifist 
pledges. We were all signing them 
when Hitler was marching into Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, Poland, and even 
after the invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries, and the fall of France. The world 
isn’t all sweetness and light. There are 
such things as cruelty and evil and greed, 
and we must be ever ready to do battle 
against them. Since the beginning of 
time the human race has moved forward 
by fighting the forces that threatened 
to hold back its progress. Freedom and 
peace are not things that man wins and 
holds as a gift. You taught me they 
_were my privileges, not my responsibil- 
ities to be defended to the death. I see 
the truth now, but it was hard to come 
by: ‘I am my brother's keeper” But 
you older people let things slip along 
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until I have to kill some of my brothers 
to protect others. 
reach our very doorsteps. It’s too late 
to brood over past mistakes; but what 
about the next time? That is the cross 
I am carrying on my back these days. 
Will you turn your back on the Peace 
again and turn down the League of Na- 
tions, and‘ out of fear of Russia leave 
her out of the plans and let Germany 
re-arm again? You can muff the peace 
in so many ways. It’s brotherhood this 
time—or else. You see, it isn’t enough 
just to be nice like you and Dad.” 


Which Course? 


The United States News surveys the 
conditions obtaining in Europe and asks 
what course such conditions suggest 
that we should take when peace “breaks 
out” again. It is pointed out that a 
very small minority are living well, 
while the masses either live from hand 
to mouth or suffer from long malnutri- 
tion. The contrast that obtains be- 
tween these groups poses a difficult 
choice for Allied Officials. And the 
choice is all the more urgent since many 
an American soldier is wondering if he 
is fighting and laying down his life to 
bolster up the position of the privileged. 
One course would be in the direction of 
change in which political power would 
be taken away from the few and dis- 
tributed equally among all people. Then 
the people would have the opportunity of 
adopting laws for themselves which would 
rectify the disadvantages under which 
they have had to live so long. Another 
course would tend to maintain the 
status quo. Many fear that the U. S. 
will follow the lead of Britain in build- 
ing a foreign policy around the idea of 
“stability.” However, many of our of- 
ficials studying the problem of what to 
do with the newly freed countries are 
convinced that “if moderate changes 
are prevented now, extreme changes are 
all the more likely to come later.” 


Repairing the Soul of Europe 


The New York Times publishes a dis- 
patch from London, quoting the Minis- 
ter of Reconstruction for the Czecho- 
slovak Government and newly ap- 
pointed delegate to the liberated govern- 
ments, who made a plea on assuming his 
new office, for spiritual statesmanship. 
“Never mind the material wealth de- 
stroyed,” said Mr. Nemec, “that can 
be replaced. The great damage to the 
soul of Europe—that must be repaired 
immediately.” He stressed the fact that 
the conquered countries were highly 
civilized peoples with national and human 
pride who were slaughtered or abused 


We let the gangsters. 
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like dogs in the streets. This treat- 
ment “created a grave psychological 
mood. Many of the liberated will be 
sensitive, suspicious and unbelieving. It 
will require great understanding and 
sympathy,” requiring, not patronizing 
charity but businesslike treatment 
as equals and partners and not as ob- 
jects of pity, if individual and _ state 
morale are to be restored. 

. Louis Adamic maintains that the soul 
of Europe can be healed and re-educated 
by what he calls a “peace-time army” of 
thousands of young men and women 
whose immediate forebears belonged to 
these various European groups. They 
could speak the language and be received 
as friends instead of aliens and serve, not 
only as teachers for the re-education of 
Europe but to provide medical and psy- 
chiatrie aid. 


Christian Values in Norway 

According to British Information 
Service the Norwegian people were able 
to make such a noble as well as an ef- 
fective stand because, as Prof. Olaf 
Devik, Norwegian Director of Educa- 
tion said, the spiritual foundations were 
firm and sure, so that the tragedy of 
the German Invasion became a testing 
of the quality of the people and their 
religion. Now we see that the strength 
of the masses under oppression “has 
erown in our history and we discover 
that it has its roots in religion.” - 

It is reported that the churches have 
been centers of freedom in spite of the 
fact that many Pastors have been “dealt 
with” by the Nazis; for the authorities 
have not dared to declare open war up- 
on the Church. The churches have 
been a deep resource to the people, and 
here they have put behind them for a 
while in their services all thought of 
tyranny and turned their minds to 
thoughts of freedom and justice and the 
fundamental principles of Christianity. 
People have returned to the simple 
“things that matter”: right and wrong, 
good and evil. So, there has been 
built up “an inner front with a power- 
ful moral structure,’ making a general 
re-education in this country, “really 
superfluous.” The soundness of this 
movement is seen in the fact that Nor- 
wegian youth have been taught that 
“spiritual values have more worth than 
material ones” so that interest in reli- 
gious matters is keen among young 
people. Youth have enlisted in the 
church as well as in the national strug- 
gle with a profound sense of responsibil- 
ity, and they declare, with an eager ex- 
pectation of participation, “Great tasks 
and great Christian ministries await us 
in the after-war years.” A. N. K. 
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Eight Books on World Order 


Approaches to World Peace. Edited by 


Lyman Bryson, Louis FINKLESTEIN 
and Rospert M. Maclver. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $5.00. 


The nearly a thousand pages of this 
volume comprise the approaches of fifty- 
nine distinguished personalities to the 
basic problems of world peace, and are 
especially rich in the psychological, 
sociological and educational areas. The 
scholarly papers were originally pre- 
pared for the fourth meeting of the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life. 


The fifty-nine chapters of this book, 
virtually a one-volume encyclopedia of 
the subject of world peace, fall into the 
following main categories: the social 
sciences and enduring peace; psycho- 
logical research and enduring peace; 
education for enduring peace; art and 
letters and enduring peace; philosoph- 
ical ideas and enduring peace; religious 
foundations for enduring peace; admin- 
istrative problems and world peace. 

The men chosen represent a wide 
range of background and attitudes. 
Readers of The Christian Register will 
find the sections on religious founda- 
tions for enduring peace, education for 
enduring peace and the social sciences 
and enduring peace of notable interest. 
The leaders selected to speak for religion 
range from Catholic through Jewish to 
liberal Protestant. 

The book emphasizes the crisis in the 
field of intelligence and ideas. There 
is evidence of a wholesome interpene- 
tration in the various fields. While 
there is no blurring of real differences, 
there is an over-all spirit of intellectual 
co-operation which is one of the prime 
essentials for making the conception of 
“one world” more than a geographic 
description. 

Here is a book of real importance for 
the minister, the educator, the thought- 
ful student of world affairs. 

Watton E. Coie 


An Adventure in World Order. By 
Pamir C. Nasu. Boston: Beacon Press. 
50c, cloth-bound; 20c, paper-bound, in 
_ quantities of ten. or more. 


A new edition of this highly intelli 
gent and pertinént book has just been 
published by the Unitarian War Serv- 
ice Council. This simple and clear book 
_ presents a plan for world organization. 
~ President Nash begins with these words: 


' “The Moscow Agreement calls for a 
general international] organization based 
on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states and open to 
membership by all such states large and 
small for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. It is the 
purpose of this book to explore the 
problems that arise in the creation of 
such an organization.” 


The book is admirably adapted to 
group study and discussion. Since it 
was reviewed at length in an earlier 
issue, this reminder is presented in this 
series of reviews on World Order books 
that none may escape the privilege of 
reading a singularly lucid, practical and 
vigorous text on the very problems 
which must concern us for many years 
to come. Sumner Welles is right: “It 
should be read by every American citi- 
zen interested in safeguarding the se- 
curity of this country.” S.H.F. 


The Time for Decision. By SumMNER 
We.iirs. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00. 


For Sumner Welles it must have been 
a pleasant experience to drop—part way 
—the reticence imposed by his former 
position and to speak his mind—up to 
a point. 

This is almost precisely the sense in 
which The Time For Decision pene- 
trates behind the portfoliage of the 
State Department. The work stops 
short of telling “all,” notably about his 
own part in the events of recent years, 
because neither the public interest nor 
good taste permits now a fuller revela- 
tion of details. Within these limits 
Welles has written with vigor, often with 
something close to passion, a book of 
great critical force. The account is a 
survey of the historical record of the 
last twenty-five years, a firm reiteration 
of a liberal personal viewpoint, and a 
reasoned attempt to provide a frame- 
work for the post-war world. 

From the vantage point of interna- 
tionalist and professional diplomatist, 
Welles’ evaluation of the historical 
record is generally perceptive. He is 
an unsparing critic of contradictory 
national policies between 1919 and the 
present day. He regrets the miscarriage 
of the political objectives of the League 
of Nations, and the failure of the United 
States to support them, but he points 
out also many errors of conception and 
execution which require serious modi- 


fications in future international organ- 
ization. The “utterly sterile” policy of 
the Harding era and the apathetic atti- 
tude of the American people toward 
international events in the twenties are 
sharply drawn. After 1932 certain 
faults in American foreign policy were 
corrected, especially in relation to Latin 
America, but the Rooseveltian period 
does not escape criticism, particularly 
the impolicy of our position toward 
the Spanish Civil War. the significance 
of which most Americans failed to grasp 
in a world of embattled ideologies. Welles 
does not count the Vichy policy of the 
State Department among the cardinal 
blunders, because in any proper view of 
expediency it was justified by the 
successful outcome of the invasion of 
North Africa, on which it hinged. He 
is dismayed by recent tendencies toward 
a “hard” policy in Latin America, es- 
pecially in relation to Argentina, and 
he fears that the United States is pur- 
suing a wrong psychological and political 
tack there. On Russia and Japan 
Welles has some highly interesting judg- 
ments, concerning which space does not 
allow fuller discussion. 

One of the most tantalizing sections 
of the book deals summarily with his 
mission to Europe in 1940 to collect 
facts on the state of mind; and the 
possibilities for peace, among the 
belligerents. | Welles went without 
powers to make commitments, and with- 
out authority to indicate the direction 
in which the United States would 
probably throw its weight in war, if 
events forced that decision upon the 
country. This chapter of Welles’ career 
will undoubtedly be expanded some 
day, but even from this brief glimpse 
one gathers the impression that he 
was no Neville Henderson—which is all 
to his credit. 

The concluding portions of the book 
discuss Welles’ suggestions for post-war 
organization, the work on which, he 
feels, has not been pushed vigorously 
enough by the United States. He 
counsels making haste slowly in the 
direction of permanent international 
institutions, and proposes interim 
arrangements to bridge the gap between 
war and peace and the ultimate frame- 
work of an organization on the basis 
of a regional association of nations. 
The discussion combines a high sense 
of realism with a guarded optimism 
about the final outcome. The partici- 
pation of the United States, it need 
hardly be said, is regarded as impera- 
tive. 
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The most controversial proposal of 
the book is Welles’ insistence on the 
partition of Germany as a sine qua non 
of peace in Europe and the rest of the 
world. After surveying all the objec- 
tions to the proposed partition and 
rejecting them, he supports his conten- 
tion that the division of Germany into 
three main spheres (map included) will 
solve the problem of German military 
aggression which has been the plague 
of Europe for over two hundred years. 
Only in this way, he affirms, can the 
German menace be ended. Whatever 
the merit of this plan, and it seems 
to this reader of very dubious value, 
Welles cannot be accused of vagueness 
in the exposition of his thesis. The weak- 
ness of this as of all such proposals is 
that it is likely to intensify the very evil 
Welles fears and to imvite a process 
of reunification under military auspices 
in the future. The alternative, in- 
definite allied military occupation of 
Germany, is not hopeful and it is likely 
to produce serious political repercussions 
in the states committed to such 


policies. Avsert E. Irvine 


Teheran, Our Path in War and Peace. 
By Eart Browper. New ‘York: Inter- 
national Publishers Co., Inc. 35 cents. 


This book, by the chairman of the 
Communist Political Association, is a 
keen analysis of the problems confront- 
ing us on our present path toward vic- 
tory and peace. The author sees in the 
declaration of Teheran one of the deci- 
sive turning points of modern. history. 
It establishes in broad terms the prin- 
ciples on which the Anglo-Soviet-Amer- 
ican coalition is based, and contains, if 
followed, a guarantee of victory over 
Fascism and a stable peace for many 
generations. 

The success of this coalition deter- 
- mines not only the outcome of the war, 
but also the aspects of the postwar 
world and its tasks of providing full 
employment at home and collaboration 
with other peace-loving nations. This 
has led Mr. Browder to a remarkably 
balanced plea for a policy seriously 
based on the Teheran agreement. This 
must necessarily lead to the continua- 
tion of national unity of all classes in 
this country, not only during the war 
but also in postwar days. For the sake 
of this national unity, the Communists 
consider it false policy to raise the issue 
of Socialism in such a form as to en- 
danger or weaken the collaboration of 
all anti-Fascist forces. 

There are many obstacles to over- 
come, both in our foreign policy and in 
our domestic life. These are due partly 
to active Fascist opposition, and partly 
to the casual way in which many Amer- 
icans of good will take this opposition 
and even yield to its pressure. Mr. 
Browder analyzes these obstacles in the 
case of our policy versus Italy, China, 
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Rusu J. Bartuert. 


the U.S.S.R., Africa and Latin America, 
and also in the domestic field, especially 
the 1944 elections. The mass of the 
people, he says, must learn how to make 
extreme partisanship unprofitable to 
those who exhibit it. 

The author observes that Americans 
as a whole are very ignorant of the real 
position ‘taken by the Communists, 
which is due in part to gross misinter- 
pretations in the press. This is a pity, 
since men like Mr. Browder are well 
informed and certainly worthy of a seri- 
ous audience. We believe that the study 
of his book can help every serious citi- 
zen to straighten out his ideas on war 
and peace. 

Diex J. Strum 


The League to Enforce Peace. By 
Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $2.50. 


This is an important historical analy- 
sis of certain reasons why the United 
States “missed the bus” in 1919-1920. 
The refusal of the Senate at that time 
to ratify the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, embodied in the Treaty of 
Versailles, had serious consequences for 
the nation and the world. There is little 
doubt but that the League itself was 
weakened disastrously by that rejection. 
The United States was placed in a false, 
even hypocritical, light. Thousands of 
Americans, who had worked for a differ- 
ent end, were disappointed and 
ashamed. 

The book is mainly concerned with 
this story. It discusses the background, 
program, and organization of the 
League To Enforce Peace, founded in 
1915 to enlist public and _ private 
support for American adherence to 
the proposed League of Nations. 
The League To Enforce Peace was a 
remarkably effective pressure group in 
the distinction of its leading personnel 
(Lowell, Taft, Holt and many others) , 
in the concreteness of its program, and in 
the generally favorable public response 
to its appeal. There was wide American 
support in 1919-1920 for a League of 
Nations. This fact of history became con- 
fused in the polemical controversy over 
Wilson and the League; but it needs 
reiteration that almost all responsible 
public opinion in the United States 
favored participation in some system of 
international security. 

The rock on which the League To 
Enforce Peace split was the parti- 
san struggle in the Senate over the 
Covenant and the Treaty of Versailles. 
This analysis is not directly concerned 
with this struggle, except to show how 
it impinged on, and finally broke asun- 
der, the League To Enforce Peace. 
The confusion and failure of the organ- 
ization were bitter experiences for 
many individuals. They reveal a 
fascinating, if rather grim, story for the 
present-day reader of the problems of 
peace-making., Let no one believe that 


the record of the League To Enforce 
Peace is merely a dull recital of history. 
The whole story is alive with issues 
of great topical significance for this 
generation which, twenty-five years 
later, is engaged once more with the 
urgent decisions of war and_ peace. 
One of the great uncertainties, now as 
then, lies in the disposition and role of 
the United States in any viable scheme 
of international order.’ What have we 
learned? The reader of this book will 
find clues and insights to the question. 
Apert E. Irvine 


Religion and the World Order. Edited 


-by F. Ernest Jounson. New York: 
‘Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


This book consists of sixteen lectures 
delivered by leaders of various faiths at 
the Institute for Religious Studies at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. 

The word “religion” is not employed 
in the narrow sense but is conceived as 
relevant to every aspect of life. The 
editor believes that “the identification 
of religion with the common life is the 
great desideratum of our time.” 

To single out but a few of the mean- 
ingful chapters of this book: Clyde 
Miller offers practical counsel on 
“Opinion-Making in the Modern World; 
Edmund Brunner’s “The Emerging 
Role of Government” is the “must” 
reading in a campaign year; Felix 
Morley in “Lesson from the League” 
makes it clear that in spite of specific 
faults the League of Nations could 
have succeeded if “there had been a 
universal will to make it work.” 

Labor, education, postwar  recon- 
struction, religious liberty, religion and 
democracy are the other topics treated 
in Religion and the World Order. The 
very diversity of viewpoint is itself a 
real merit of the volume. One is grate- 
ful, too, for the specific nature of many 


of the proposals. 
ies Watton E. Coz 


The Road to Foreign Policy. By Hucu 
Gipson. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc. $2.50. 


Among the many books now appear- 
ing on United States foreign policy, this 
one can best be classified as belonging 
to the extreme right wing, the furthest 
outpost before one’s thinking on inter- 
national affairs shades off into Gerald 
K. Smith’s America First party. Whether 
one likes the book or not will depend 
largely, therefore, on one’s political pre- 
conceptions. 

One will seek here in vain any such 
concrete suggestions for organizing a 
peaceful world as Dr. Philip C. Nash, 
for instance, has presented. Dr. Gibson 
is so skeptical of any plan suggested so 
far, and of the chance of any workable 
plan’s emerging in the future, that his 
own best thinking seems to envisage 
merely the formation of a few loose, 
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temporary alliances of this country with 
some others, individually, as expediency 
dictates. 

Moreover, it is hard to escape the im- 
pression that Dr. Gibson rather hopes 
that the Senate will succeed in blocking 
the adoption of any peace treaties that 
may come up, and that this is the real 
reason for his rejecting the contention 
of Senator Burton and _ others—and, 


_more recently, Mr. Willkie—that the 


two-thirds requirement for senatorial 
consent to treaties should be abolished. 
His suggestion that, after all, the peo- 
ple can completely change the com- 
plexion of the Senate in six years, if it is 
not sufficiently responsive to the popular 
will, would certainly indicate that he, 
personally, feels no need for haste in 
concluding the peace. 

Dr. Gibson’s predilections in the field 
of foreign relations may best be indi- 


cated by his recurring references to Fin-- 


land, in passages which might well have 
been written by the former ambassador 
from Finland to the United States, Mr. 
Hjalmar Procope. 

Frances Putnam 


U.S.War Aims. By Wauter LippMann. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


- Against the time when some one must 
choose for Walter Lippmann a suitable 
epitaph—and we hope it may be long 
delayed—our suggestion would be: “Let 


us set our thoughts in order.” In the 
last two decades, no writer on public 
affairs has so consistently, and, on the 
whole, so successfully, preached and 
practiced the difficult art of clear and 
orderly thinking, and achieved, so 
brilliantly, the maximum elucidation. 
If it be objected that this is done at 
times by oversimplification, the answer 
is that interpretive history cannot be 
written, whether contemporaneous or 
otherwise, without a choice being made 
between the risks of simplifying and 
the hazards of obscuring. 

‘Mr. Lippmann’s latest book, a sequel 
to his justly influential U. S. Foreign 
Policy, published last year, is extremely 
compact. The entire area of world con- 
flict is covered within a compass which, 
for any other writer, would be restric- 
tive. Causative factors are retraced 
and appraised, mistakes and _ betrayals 
sharply silhouetted, hopeful areas sur- 
veyed and charted as the ground we 
need to claim and clear for building 
organized and lasting peace. 

The present reviewer is not per- 
suaded that Mr. Lippmann’s plan can 
be sufficient for his purpose; or that 
the peace he outlines would be durable. 
But he recommends a reading of this 
book for the grasp it has of tangibili- 
ties; and as an antidote to soft and 
sanguine thinking on the problems of 
the peace. A. Powerit Davies 


A Soul Tragedy 

The Gentleman from Massachusetts: 
Henry Cabot Lodge. By Karu Scurirt- 
GiesseR. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.00. 


A biography notable chiefly for two 
things: its timeliness and its striking ex- 
emplification of a universal moral truth. 
To Americans interested in the prob- 
lems of postwar planning for the 
establishment of an international union, 


aimed at the prevention of future wars, 


it utters a note of warning. At the 
same time, it reveals a moral tragedy— 
how power can eat out a man’s soul, 
the extent to which pride, hatred, self- 
seeking, love of power, indulged in can 
wreck a career, leaving in their wake 
only the shattered fragments of the 
man’s better nature. If the late Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has won for 
himself any place in the history of the 
Republic it is for being the ringleader 


‘of the tiny group of senatorial die-hards, 


who succeeded in preventing the rati- 
fication of the Versailles Treaty and the 
entrance of the United States into 
the League of Nations. Here, set forth 
in all its tragic details, is the whole 
sorry story, how this man of culture 
and high breeding, a gentleman and 
scholar, raised to one of the highest 
offices in the gift of the people, proved 
faithless to his trust; how, prompted 
solely by base motives of personal 
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NOELS 
A COLLECTION OF | 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
MARX and ANN OBERN. 
DORFER’S complete and chron- 
ological collection of the best 
carols and hymns from early 


dance carols and cradle songs to 
American Negro carols. $1.00 


JESUS’ STORY 


Jesus’ birth, childhood and youth 
told in the beautiful rhythmical 
language of the Bible and richly 
interpreted by the Petershams’ 
lovely illustrations—to be cher- 
ished by young and old. $1.50 


STORIES FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN 


lightful, simple tales of the sun, 
moon, clouds, snow, rainbow, 
thunder and darkness. For chil- 
$1.50 


~ SMALL RAIN 


Selections from the bible chosen 
by JESSIE ORTON. JONES. 
Designed to give the small child 
a sense of security in his spiritual 
heritage; contains a deep per- 
ception of the inner world of 
childhood. Illustrated. $2.00 


Here are suggestions for your 


Christmas Book List 


x kk 
AN ADVENTURE IN 
WORLD ORDER 


By PHILIP C. NASH 
Now 50¢ @ Cony 


Because of the widespread interest expressed in 
these proposals of a covenant for the United 
Nations, and the timeliness of the subject, the 
price of this book has been reduced to make it 
available to a larger reading public. 


For the enthusiastic comment of one .of the 
servicemen reading the book, see page 430 of 
this issue of the Christian Register. 


oe cheer People 


MEN OF LIBERTY 
Ten Unitarian Pioneers 


STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, 
editor of The Christian Register, 
combines an honest study of his- 
tory with good journalism in 
these popular biographical por- 
traits of liberal pioneers in re- 
ligion. Illustrated by Hendrik 
Willem van Loon. $1.75 
Paper-covered edition. $1.00 


Also by Stephen H. Fritchman: 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
In the Liberal Church 


A useful, really helpful little book 
for young people’s groups, Packed 
. with practical suggestions, the 
book is cleverly enlivened with 
instructive illustrations. $1.00 


Nothing Ever Happens 
And. How It Does 


16 short stories by DOROTHY 
CANFIELD FISHER and 
SARAH N. CLEGHORN; excel- 
lent for young people; partic- 
ularly suitable to be used as a 
basis for discussion groups. The 
authors illustrated problems of 
the young to the young; morals 
are taught without tears. 
Illustrated. $2.00 
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hatred and desire for revenge, he fur- 
tively played politics, pulled wires, 
employed the underhand methods so 
dear to the heart of the practical poli- 
tician, and thus succeeded in circum: 
venting the declared will of the vast 
majority of Americans. That other 
senators in the evil business played their 
part is true; but Lodge was their 
ringleader. He was primarily respon- 
sible for the result attained. In the 
entire range of our national history, 
there is no incident more shocking than 
that vividly described by Mr. Schrift- 
giesser, of Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. 
Lodge, one a former president of the 
United States, the other chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, in their old age plotting together 
to defeat Woodrow Wilson, from no 
motives higher than their thirst for 
personal vengeance. Yet even more 
impressive is the book’s narrative of 
moral and_ spiritual disintegration. 
Here was a man who had everything— 
wealth, position, education, ancestry, 
success above the average. His family 
life was completely happy. His early 
life was rich in promise. There was 
scarcely any. goal he might not have 
reached. As an_ historian and a 
biographer he might have won for him- 
self an honored name in our literature. 
Even when he drifted into politics, 
attaining high office, he might have 
distinguished himself as a great moral 
leader. But it was not to be. Essen- 
tially a small man, ambition proved too 
much for him, Always a federalist and 
a snob, cherishing for the people as 
a whole only an ill-disguised contempt, 
always the partisan, narrow, intolerant, 
as the years passed what ideals he had 
once possessed came to be throttled by 
a rank growth of worldly ambition and 
political expediency. Almost the only 
independent stand he ever took was 
his refusal to follow his lifelong friend 
T. R. into the ranks of the Bull Moose. 
For the rest he remained a valiant de- 
fender of the status quo, fighting the 
inevitable, manipulating the conven- 
tions of his party, one of which gave 
the unspeakable Harding to the nation, 
seeing power gradually slip through his 
fingers, compelled to support Coolidge, 
of whom he made the characteristic re- 
mark, “No president ever came out of 
a two-family house.” And so he came 
to the end of his long career, winning 
his last election to the Senate by a 
majority pitifully small, his leadership 
gone, having gained the world, but in 
the process having lost his own soul. 

It is, we repeat, a sad story. Just how 
tragic it is we can understand by com- 
paring it with the life and character of 
a contemporary whose life-story is one 
of the outstanding biographies of the 
current season. The careers of Senator 
Lodge and Mr. Justice Holmes ran in 
parallel courses. Both were New Eng- 
landers, born in Boston within a few 
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blocks of each other. Both could boast 
of an ancestry typically Brahmin. Both 
grew up amid identical surroundings, 
went to the same schools, graduated 
from Harvard, of whose faculty both 
were, at one time, members. Both tried 
their hands at authorship. Both married 
happily, having exceptionally fine wives. 
Both gave their lives to the public 
service, rising to the seats of the mighty. 
But there the likeness ends. Our Yankee 
from Olympus had a long life of steady 
growth, more than ninety years of ex- 
panding liberalism, widening democratic 
sympathies, loyalty to truth. Whereas 
the Gentleman from Massachusetts 
slowly betrayed his better self, threw 
ideals to the winds, prostituted what 
gifts he had to the things of this world. 
The man’s whole life can perhaps be 
best summed up in the words a certain 
critic applied to his oration at the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary, “A masterpiece of 
sophistication and disillusionment.” 


A. RB. Hi: 


San-Min-Chu-I 


China Looks For- 
ward. By Sun Fo. 
New York: The 
John Day Co. 
$3.00. 


Sun Yat-sen was not only a day-to- 

day revolutionary leader, but a man of 
vision without which nations perish. 
Visions do not usually fully materialize; 
but those who believe in the possibility 
of what Henry Wallace calls “the cen- 
tury of the common man” go down in 
history as the Voltaires, Jeffersons, 
Lincolns, Lenins and Sun Yat-sens. It 
has been just twenty years since Dr. Sun 
formulated the San-Min-Chu-I _ pro- 
gram to guide the future of China. I 
think he would be proud to see his 
son coming forth courageously today to 
speak sharply and pointedly of the 
failure to fulfill this program. In recent 
critical months Sun Fo has been, as 
Socrates called himself, a “gadfly” in 
the ranks of the Kuomintang, telling 
the unembarrassed truth and demanding 
progressive changes. 
In China Looks Forward, Sun Fo 
shows that he shares much of his 
father’s vision, and also his frank and 
honest nature. The book, chiefly a 
translation of speeches and articles in- 
tended for Chinese audiences, is welcome 
reading for those who have a real inter- 
est in the difficult problems of China. 
Sun Fo’s liberal viewpoint is refreshing 
and encouraging. 

“Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s great revolution- 
ary aim was not accomplished in his 
lifetime. Even now, years after his 
death, we have made but slight prog- 
Tess: i", 


“ 


. .. What is our main task hence- 
forth? . First, we must practice 
San-Min-Chu-I within our _ borders; 
second, with the power of a strong 
independent nation and in co-operation 
with Soviet Russia and other friendly 
powers, we must achieve final victory 
for the freedom of the oppressed and 
enslaved peoples of the world. 

“. . . We must frankly admit the 
fact that in these twenty years the 


machinery and practice of the Kuomin- 


tang have turned in a wrong direction, 
inconsistent with the Party Constitution 
drafted by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in 1923 and 
contrary: to the spirit of democracy .. . 

“Democratic government is revolu- 
tionary in nature. It requires the 
people actively to manage their own 
affairs.” 

He interprets the San-Min-Chu-I, 
saying: “Dr. Sun Yat-sen taught the 


. party and the people that: first, the 


land must be evenly distributed. among 
the tillers of the soil; second, the abuses 
of capital must be restrained, and the 
economic life of the country directed 
along socialized lines.” 

Among other things, Sun Fo opposes 
civil war against the Communists, ridi- 
cules borrowed Nazi ideas in the 
Kuomintang, supports independence for 
Korea, demands the overthrow of the 
Japanese emperor; and in general looks 
forward to a liberal, democratic China. 

Nym Wates 


Triumph in Reconstruction 
Freedom Road. By Howarpv Fasr. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75. 
In the opinion of this reviewer 
Freedom Road breathes a strength, elo- 
quence and moral force not anywhere 
equaled by an American novelist in 
the past two decades. Mr. Fast, a 
contributor to The Christian Register 
in May of this year, has written a 
truly magnificent historical novel on the 
theme of Reconstruction democracy 
during the eight years 1868-77. To 
almost every reader of this review the 
joint achievements of Negroes and 
white men in the South are unknown 
pages in our censored school books. 
With exacting scholarship, with moving 
prose, with an exquisite understanding 
of human emotions, Mr. Fast has por- 
trayed a great and simple hero of his 
people, Gideon Jackson, former slave, 
Union soldier under Major Shaw, friend 
of Unitarian abolitionists, gallant leader 
of the Carwell plantation and member 
of Congress from South Carolina. 
The dedication of this compelling and 
dramatic story is appropriately made 
“to the men and women, black and 
white, yellow and brown, who have 
laid down their lives in the struggle 
against fascism.” The relationship of 
our present struggle for racial equality 
in America to the Reconstruction years 
for the first time comes into foeus for 
the average reader. The existence for 


i 


eight years of a successful social de- 
mocracy uniting across racial lines in 
the South has clear meaning to us 
sixty-seven years later as similar basic 
changes are being demanded by millions 
of Americans. This is no flight into 
history to escape imperative problems 
today. This is a novel closely related 
to the problems of legislation, employ- 
ment, and education now primary on 
the agenda of serious Southern citizens. 
The brief but pregnant success of Re- 
construction days underscored the prin- 
ciple we today begin to realize is central, 
that economic freedom is not something 
added to political freedom but is the 
precondition of all other freedoms. 
Though this is a tragic story exposing 
the dark and terrifying forces of post- 
civil war years, Mr. Fast leaves one 
with an overwhelming respect for the 
dignity and glory of free men and 
women. The sinister rise of the Ku 
Klux, the treachery to Lincoln’s Repub- 
lican party by the ambitious and 
unscrupulous Rutherford B. Hayes, the 
ignominious withdrawal of Federal 
troops from southern states, all enter 
into a story which also includes brave 
men writing a constitution, buying land, 
opening schools, and finding power in 
the founding of a new civilization. Every 
lover of liberty will read Freedom Road 
with pride that he belongs to the same 
species as Gideon Jackson. This is more 
than a truly great novel, it is a clarion- 
voiced reminder that failure in 1877 


leaves us in 1944 with some major 
“unfinished business” if our dream of 
equality is‘to be realized in our time. 


S. H. F. 


The Future in 
Asia 

People on Our Side. 
By Epcar Snow. 
New York: Ran- 
dom House. $3.50. 


Edgar Snow is read today by millions 
of Americans through his articles on 
world affairs appearing in The Saturday 
Evening Post, of which he is an editor. 
From Red Star over China to People on 
Our Side he has consistently written not 
only as a talented reporter but also as 
a liberal who believes in dynamic human 
democracy, in political equality and eco- 
nomic and social change on behalf of 
the people. 

People on Our Side is the result of a 
seven months’ assignment to Russia, 
China and India. This is a brilliant 
book, endlessly exciting to read. (We 
laid it down at 5:00 am.) Snow 
really believes in the people of Asia. He 
describes and interprets the great pop- 
ular movements of India and China. 


The material on India has never been 
presented more lucidly, especially on 
religious factors. 

~The chapters on the Kuomintang and 
the Chinese Communists are funda- 
mental background for a reading of the 
daily papers for the next few months 
as well as for an understanding of our 
third major ally. Mr. Snow’s convic- 
tions on Asia which deserve the thought- 
ful attention of every liberal are sum- 
marized clearly on page 318: 

The modernization of India, Burma, 
China, Thailand, Indo-China and Malaya, 
is essential to make the world safe for a 
democratic way of life. It is essential to 
the regeneration of the world market, with- 
out which capitalism eventually languishes 
and either gives way to socialism, fascism or 
war. By planning of growth, and with the 
help of Anglo-American capital and tech- 
nique on a large scale, the wealth and produc- 
tion of the whole colonial world could be 
increased from five to ten times in a decade 
or so and prosperity be assured for a long 
time to come. The “colonial 
problem” can no longer be the exclusive con- 
cern of any one country whose early adven- 
turers and conquerors happened to be the 
first to carry modern guns and machines to 
these areas and impose their will and domi- 
nation. It is now a common problem of all 
nations, but particularly of those which carry 
the heaviest responsibilities for maintaining 
world security and livelihood. Will Britain 
and the United States in particular see the 
need for it and take the lead in organizing 
the forces to achieve it? That depends on 
whether we can have planned development, 
planned production and distribution at home. 
And it also depends on whether or not a 
world federation, or central council of na- 
tions, can be set up where ideas, needs, 
means and ends, can be reconciled in plan- 
ning for the common growth of mankind. 


The book includes many photographs 
not seen elsewhere which reflect the 
author’s skill at visual reporting of peo- 
ple at work building a nation. The 
portrait of Mao Tse-tung is well worth 


‘the price of the book. 
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Service of Thanksgiving 


A Special Service of Thanksgiving for 
the Advent of Peace. Boston: Beacon 
Press. 2c. 

A Special Service of Thanksgiving for 
the Advent of Peace, prepared at the 
suggestion of the Unitarian War Serv- 
ice Council by Dr. Henry Wilder Foote 
and Dr. Palfrey Perkins, is one of the 
finest services of worship for a special 
occasion this reviewer has seen in many 
years. It has great dignity of ex- 
pression, forthrightness of thought and 
moral power. It can be equally well 
used in small or larger churches, This 
leaflet is in the same type, size and 
format as Hymns of the Spirit so it can 
be slipped into copies of that hymnal. 

S. H. F. 


“The Memorial of Virtue 


. . > 
is immortal 


ELIZABETH. T. BEATTIE 

A memorial service was held at the 
First Unitarjan Church in Littleton, 
New Hampshire, on Wednesday after- 
noon, September 20, for Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tuttle Beattie, widow of Dr. William J. 
Beattie. Rey. Alson H. Robinson of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, was in charge 
of the service, which took place in a 
filled auditorium. He pictured Mrs. 
Beattie as one who had given herself 
in unstinting measure to her family, her 
friends, her church and the community. 

Mrs. Beattie was the daughter of 
Dr. Charles M. Tuttle, one of the found- 
ers of the church, and at the time of 


_ her death she had been for a number 


of years the only living charter member 
of the Society, organized in 1884. She 
was the first president of the Woman’s 
Board of the Littleton Hospital. 

She was wont to make the statement: 
“When I die, I do not want a eulogy. 
There are two things I want said of 
me. One is that I was a member of 
the Woman’s Board of the Hospital. 
The other is that I was a member of 
the Unitarian church.” 


ELBERT W. DOWD 


All of us who knew Norman Dowd 
when he was active in our ministry will 
feel keenly for him and his wife on 
learning of the death of their oldest son, 
Lieutenant Elbert W. Dowd, which oc- 
curred September 1, 1944, in Italy. 

Lieutenant Dowd left his work at 
Queen’s University, where he was 
studying for a degree in engineering, to 
join the Canadian Army. He was sent 
to Italy as an officer of the Engineers 
and became a reconnaissance officer. 
When killed by shrapnel from a German 
shell he was on a reconnaissance excur- 
sion which carried him far ahead of his 
own troops. The story of this fatal trip 
as told by Dough Howe in the Ottawa 
Evening Citizen, is as follows: 

“The reconnaissance on which Lieu- 
tenant Dowd was killed was one we 
were making along the road towards 
Tomba di Pesaro. ‘There were Ger- 
mans all around the place but he went 
along as he always did, standing up so 
that most of his body was outside the 
turret. He had his own ideas about 
mined roads. He said if we didn’t hit 
one there weren’t any there and if we 
did hit one then we’d know where they 
were. That’s the way we were going 
along this time, two wheels on the road, 
two in the ditch at the side. For some 
reason the Jerries hadn’t bothered us 
until this one shell came over. Three 
pieces of shrapnel hit the side of the 
car. The fourth struck Lieutenant 
Dowd.” 

Dan Huntineton Fenn 
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Evaluating a Church School 


By M. A. WIGHT 


A church school is the training ground 
for children’s fundamental religious 
ideas. Here are given the basic facts 
and ideals of religion. Nothing is more 
important, for in the hands of these 
children is placed a trust for the future 
growth and welfare of the church. The 
religious stability of tomorrow depends 
upon how well the child’s mind of today 
is developed. How effectively does the 
church school insure that the religious 
heritage is passed on from one genera- 
tion to the next? How can one meas- 
ure or appraise such effectiveness? 

Such an appraisal was recently made 
by the First Unitarian Church in Cleve- 


land. The idea of the possibility of 


evaluating the effectiveness of the 
church school originated with the edu- 
cation committee. The reasoning was 
that through the process of appraising 
the excellence of (1) the building and 
equipment, (2) the organization and 
administration, (3) the curriculum, (4) 
the leadership and instruction, and (5) 
the program of worship, every one con- 
cerned would have more clearly in mind 
what liberal religious education should 
accomplish and to what degree it was 
succeeding. , 

Available standards of criteria for the 
evaluation of church schools were not 
deemed entirely suitable to achieve what 
the Cleveland religious education com- 
mittee had in mind. Accordingly, the 
writer, who had had some experience in 
the evaluation of secular secondary 
schools, prepared a first draft of a series 
of revised criteria. These were crit- 
icized by the committee and then put 
into final form and mimeographed. A 
sample from the criteria on worship 
follows: 


1. Creating a Readiness for Worship 

1. The physical properties of the room are 
conducive to quiet, meditation and 
worship. 

2. Equipment is made ready and prepara- 
tions for worship are completed before 
children enter. 

3. Children enter the room quietly and the 
attitude of leader induces a contempla- 
tive atmosphere. 

4. Satisfactory arrangements are made 
for holding latecomers and admitting 
them with the least possible disturb- 
ance. 

5. Children of common interests, experi- 
ence and need are grouped in depart- 
ments for worship. 

6. Service is at least long enough to at- 
tain the ends desired. 

( ) How well was an atmosphere con- 
ducive to a readiness for worship 
established? ; 
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item designated “Evaluation” 


was given a numerical rating: 


5 was the symbol for Very Excellent 
4 was the symbol for Excellent 

8 was the symbol for Average 

2 was the symbol for Inferior 

1 was the symbol for Very Inferior 


These numerical symbols were com- 
piled in a chart that visualized the 
strengths and weaknesses of the various 
divisions of the church school. 

In addition to preparing the evaluating 
criteria the religious education commit- 
tee also formulated a statement of 
philosophy, and made plans for the self- 
evaluation of the school by the faculty 
and for an evaluation by a visiting com- 
mittee. These results were presented to 
the church school faculty who had in- 
sistently demanded to know, “What is 
going to be done about it?” Their co- 
operation was secured in making definite 
recommendations for the improvement 
of the church school. The whole: pro- 
gram gave the ministers a clearer vision 
of the possibilities of religious education 
and they found a readiness on the part 
of all concerned to attempt to imple- 
ment their resulting dreams or ideals. 
At a meeting with the Board of Trustees 
the religious education committee, rec- 
ommended a long-range program for the 
improvement of the effectiveness of the 
church school. These recommendations 
are now being considered by the finance 
committee of the church. 

In discussing the following statement 
of philosophy, participants became in- 
terested in the question: What are the 
techniques that may be used in develop- 
ing the kind of person depicted? 

AIMS OR STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY: 
The church school product—a Unitarian 
with a mature, integrated personality. 


A Person: 


who has decided that he is a Unitarian after 
study of other religions and beliefs, and of 
the history of Unitarianism and its develop- 
ing ideologies. 
A Person: 

who lives in harmony with reality and not 
at cross-purposes with nature, with society, 
with the aesthetic, ethical and spiritual reali. 
ties insofar as we have discovered them. 


A Person: 


with knowledge, understanding and wisdom, 
gained through continuous adjustment of in- 
dividual behavior to the many and varied 
experience of life. 


A Person: 


who has organized his experiences into gen- 
eralizations, attitudes, value concepts and 
purposes that are valid in the light of the 
realities of life. : 

A Person: 


who is increasingly free to direct his own 


, 


behavior as he grows in knowledge and 
wisdom. 
A Person: 

who is challenged by the incompleteness of 
racial experience, the inadequacies of our 
human understanding of value; and the 
process of social evolution with its unsolved 
problems. 


The enthusiasm of the church school 
faculty increased as the program of 
self-evaluation progressed. The  self- 
evaluations were considered and marked 
in four faculty meetings after the whole 
evaluation program had been carefully 
considered and unanimously approved. 
After a presentation of the various. 


‘criteria was made by the various mem- 


bers of the religious education commit- 
tee, they were thoroughly discussed and 
then marked. Three months were given 
to this part of the program. Almost 
100 per cent of the faculty were present 
during these meetings, which is proof of 
their interest in the project. 

One of the visiting committee who 
had helped in the evaluation wrote, 
“The project is not only quite unusual 
but highly commendable and definitely 
courageous; it is a challenge and an in- 
spiration desperately needed in religious 
education elsewhere.” 

The visiting committee was composed 
of fifteen members; five were chosen 
from local educational leaders, five from 
the heads of religious education depart- 
ments in Cleveland’s churches and five 
from church school teachers. The work 
of the visiting committee started at 
9:45 a.m. on Sunday, February 13, and 
was completed at 4:00 that same after- 
noon. The day’s schedule consisted of: 

(1) a preliminary meeting for instructions, 

(2) the visitation of worship programs 
and classes, 

(3) conferences with administrative heads, 
teachers, and pupils, 

(4) the marking of the evaluative criteria, 

(5) tabulations, 

(6) dinner, 

(7) a review of the markings given by 
the self-evaluations, 

(8) oral reports of the committees on 
building and equipment, organization 
and administration, curriculum, lead- 
ership and instruction, and worship. 


The oral reports consisted of pointing 
out educational strengths and weak- 
nesses noticed, and of suggestions and 
recommendations for improvement. 

The religious education committee 
was more than satisfied with its attempt 
to evaluate the church school and to 
stimulate improvement. As one of its 
members said, “It is very good for us to 
get opinions of others and very helpful 
to ourselves in seeing our strengths and 
weaknesses.” Many of those who par- 
ticipated in the program felt as one of 


the members of the Board of Trustees, 


when he said, “This evaluation is the 
most significant thing that has happened 
in this church for several years.” 


Concerning THE ALLIANCE 


With this number of The Christian Register is inaugurated a page that will appear four times this year, 
devoted to the special interests of the General Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women. 
This does not mean that it is designed for Alliance women only. It will be, rather, a medium between the 
Alliance and the general public, and will concern itself with those matters that are of importance to the 
Alliance because they are important to women everywhere, and so to all readers of the Register. There used to 
be an Alliance publication called Word and Work, and it was printed as a section of the Register under that 
heading. This page carries something of the same idea. There is, today however, a monthly publication 
called The Alliance World which goes directly to local branches, their officers, our ministers, and to a large 
number of individual subscribers. It carries news, helpful suggestions, columns by committee chairmen, edi- 
torials, schedules of events. It is the spokesman for the central headquarters; it is the link between branches. 

This quarterly page is the link with as wide a reading public as possible. The stated objectives of the 
General Alliance are: “to quicken religious life and to bring Alliance women into closer acquaintance, co- 
operation and fellowship; to promote local organizations of women for missionary and denominational work, 
and to bring the same into association; to collect and disseminate information regarding all matters of interest 
to the denomination; to devise ways and means for more efficient usefulness.” There are, doubtless, many 
women readers of the Register who do not belong to the Alliance. In this page they may meet and find 
mutual ideas and congeniality. 

Furthermore, the Alliance desires to have a place in the paper that represents the varied life of our whole 
denomination. It numbers 22,000 members in 442 branches throughout the United States and Canada; 1100 
Fellowship members are scattered all over the world. From the junior groups of young girls through the 
Mothers’ Clubs, Evening Alliances of business and professional women, to the eldest members of the Day 
Alliances, there is vitality of thought and action, and a far-reaching program. This page will speak for them. 


A Backward Glance— 
A Forward Look 


The work of the General Alliance 
grows and changes but its purpose and 
its spirit remain the same. In 1913 the 
retiring recording secretary closed her 
report with these words: “If in telling 
any part of our story we seem to boast, 
it is in no spirit of self-glorification. The 
work is a privilege and not a sacrifice. 
Can any company exalt its cause with 
more reason than we? Have any 
women higher ideals or fairer oppor- 
tunities or greater incentives to splendid 
work? We only long to be able to do 
justice to all the suggestions as they 
come to the Board: Indeed, we are 
trying to obey the injunction of Presi- 
dent Eliot in a faithful endeavor to do 
our little work grandly, and our grand 
work simply.” Mrs. Royden Leonard, 
who recently resigned as secretary of the 
General Alliance to go with her husband 
to serve in a Hibbert House in Cairo, 
might readily have used these same 
words as a conclusion to her last report, 
so aptly do they express the spirit of the 
Alliance in 1944 as well as in 1913. 

The Alliance welcomes with great 
pleasure and» satisfaction Mrs. J. Ed- 
ward Donellan of Cohasset, Mass., who 
is to be Mrs. Leonard’s successor as 
secretary. Mrs. Donellan was born and 
sducated in Connecticut, and after 
graduating from teachers’ college, taught 
in the Hartford schools. For the last 
twenty years she has lived in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where she was.active in our church 
and in the Meadville Conference. She 
served the Cleveland Alliance as chair- 
man of its Committee on Religious 
Education, as vice-president, and as 
president. ‘The officers and Board of 
the General Alliance anticipate that her 


wisdom and influence will make stronger 
than ever understanding and co-opera- 
tion between Alliance branches all over 
the country and the Headquarters office 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Self-Analysis for Service 


Because the Alliance is eager to 
serve our churches and our communi- 
ties as effectively and helpfully as pos- 
sible, the General Alliance Board has 
appointed a Survey Committee to study 
the present committee work of the 
Alliance and to make recommendations 
as to how this work can be better or- 
ganized to meet the needs and changing 
conditions of our times. Many Alliance 
committees, notably the Post Office Mis- 
sion and the Cheerful Letter, have had 
long years of important service. Others, 
the Youth Committee and the Commit- 


’ tee on Adult Education and Social Rela- 


tions, for example, are relatively new. 
This seems a particularly fitting time to 
take stock of committee purposes, 
methods and accomplishments, old and 
new, in order that the Alliance may give 
the women of our churches leadership 
that is inspiring, constructive, efficient 
and suited to the demands of today. 
How can we carry on more effectively 
the work already begun? What new 
services can we render? ‘These ques- 
tions will be answered before this Al- 
liance year is over by the Survey Com- 
mittee, whose members are Mrs. H. G. 
Barber, Ottawa, Canada; Mrs. Waller C. 
Brinker, Denver, Colorado; Mrs. Earl C. 
Davis, Petersham, Mass.; Mrs. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Charles A. Hart, Portland, Oregon; Miss 
Ruth M. Twiss, Newtonville, Mass.; 
Mrs. John H. Weinheimer, Worcester, 
Mass.; and Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, 
Marblehead, Mass., chairman. 


The Oncoming World 


An ever-increasing number of Alliance 
branches are planning their year’s pro- 
grams around one central theme, feeling 
that by so doing they achieve unity and 
continuity, create interest, and avoid 
superficiality. It is heartening to see 
how many Alliances have a deep concern 
with the postwar world and the prob- 
lems of a just and durable peace, and 
are therefore planning their programs 
around this topic that they may know 
how best liberal religious women may 
contribute to the establishment of 
permanent peace. “The Oncoming 
World—What Its Signs of Promise Are” 
has been chosen by the Cambridge, 
Mass., branch as the subject of its 
series of six meetings. Natives of India, 
Czechoslovakia, China, Russia and 
Sweden will discuss the rich and promis- 
ing contributions which their countries 
will make to the oncoming world, and 
the series will close with a talk by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, on 
the signs of promise in our own de- 
nomination. 

The General Alliance will be repre- 
sented at the second conference on the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 
which the Federal Council of Churches 
will hold in Cleveland in January, and 
Alliance women all over the country 
will be able to share in the new materials 
for study and discussion in this field, as 
the Committee on Adult Education and 
Social Relations will continue to stress 
this important subject in its publications. 


Epitor’s Nore—‘“Concerning the Al- 
liance” will appear in the “Register” next 
January; thereafter it will appear reg- 
ularly four times a year, in March, June, 
September and December. 
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MARGARET FULLER 
(Continued from page 407) 


Emerson and Margaret shared the 
editorship of The Dial and, together, 
weathered the storm of criticism which 
arose against the official organ of the 
transcendentalist movement which was 
to make Boston famous. The Ea- 
aminer closed its pages to “those tainted 
with this new form of philosophy.” 
Emerson, considered a failure as a Uni- 
tarian minister and teacher, was their 
chief target. Although Margaret re- 
volted against “the pale negations of 
Boston Unitarians” in Emerson’s words, 
she felt that the denomination was broad 
enough so that she need not leave the 
fold. 

Her reputation as American literary 
critic, originating in her work on The 
Dial was fully established at home and 
abroad when she went to New York. 
There, as literary editor of Horace 
Greeley’s Tribune, she pleaded for a new 
American literature and art. Her caus- 
tic pen directed against Longfellow and 
Lowell offended as many Tribune read- 
ers as Greeley’s reforming articles, yet 
the Cambridge History of American 
Iiterature lists her as “one of the 
most genuinely philosophical critics of 
the day.” 

Margaret was the first woman in 
America to become concerned with the 
cause of -prison reform. With William 
Henry Channing, she visited the public 
institutions for criminals, insane, and 
destitute in New York and used The 
Tribune to report her findings. 

In 1844, she published, in book form, 
a number of her Dial articles on Women. 
Her Woman in the 19th Century was to 
prove a revolutionary landmark in the 
history of American women. Its only 
predecessor was Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
Vindication of the Rights of Women, 
written in England 50 years earlier. 
Margaret’s paternal conditioning, which 
had made her America’s best. educated 
woman, had likewise produced the first 
articulate feminist. .Timothy Fuller, 
from the time his daughter could speak, 
had addressed her, not as a plaything, 
but as a living, adult mind. He gave 
her a rigorous education, then accorded 
only to boys. When Margaret met the 
world outside her home, the contrast 
evoked a sharp reaction. 


Realizing one hundred years ago that 
the so-called “womanly” life was the 
result of “nurture” and not of “nature,” 
Margaret blames society and_ social 
conditioning for woman’s limitations: 
“Let women be sea-captains if they 
will,’ she insists. “I think more women 
need a much greater range of occupation 
than they have to rouse their latent 
powers. . . Sex like rank, beauty, or 
talent is but an accident of birth!” 

With alarming frankness, she con- 
demns the Victorian conception of 
marriage: “Too much is said of women 
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being better educated that they may 


become better companions and mothers 
for men. I wish woman to live first 
for God’s sake. Then she will not 
make an imperfect man her God, and 
thus sink to idolatry. . . It is a vulgar 
error that love, a love, to Woman is 
her whole existence; she is also born 
for Truth and Love in their Universal 
energy.” 

She insists that political freedom 
should be acknowledged “as a right not 
yielded to as a concession.” When the 
Woman’s Rights Movement narrowed 
to a strict suffrage basis, Margaret’s 
broader message was seldom heard, yet 
four years before the Seneca Falls Con- 
vention of 1848 and long before the 
“Hen-Conventions” of the *50’s she had 
heralded the essential principles of 
feminism. Julia Ward Howe well sums 
up her impact when she writes, “As a 
woman who believed in women, her 
word is still an evangel of hope and 
inspiration to her sex.” 

Margaret’s concern for economic and 
social conditions continued when, in 
1846, she went to Europe, writing as 
a foreign correspondent for The 
Tribune. In England, she found time, 
in the midst of meetings with Carlyle, 
De Quincey and the leading literary 
lights of the day, to visit ginshops and 
coal mines, to converse with the swarm- 
ing beggars in Liverpool and_ the 
Manchester mill girls. These experi- 
ences made her in a receptive mood to 
meet Giuseppe Mazzini, then in Eng- 
land. Under his influence, she began to 
sympathize with the European revolu- 
tionary struggles against reaction and 
tyranny, especially, the Cause of Italy. 
When she went to Rome she threw her- 
self into Mazzini’s liberal program. A 
young Italian nobleman, the Marchese 
Giovanni Angelo OQssoli, became her 
devoted lover as well as revolutionary 
companion. Margaret had no serious 
thought of marriage until she discov- 
ered she was to have a child, at which 
time the couple was secretly married. 
Her preparation for the Roman Revolu- 
tion continued; she wrote letters to 
The Tribune pleading for American 
sympathy. She spoke of the Italians 
as “my people” in their struggle for 
freedom. Margaret the aesthetic, saw 
in Italy, the madonnas of Raphael and 
the sibyls of Michelangelo; but all her 
sympathies and energies were integrated 
to aid the struggle of the oppressed. 
Difficult though it is to label a person 
like Margaret who “has so many selves 
you can peel her like an _ onion,” 
Harriet Martineau’s analysis seems a 
true one when, with admiration, she 
insisted that Margaret had found her 
true self in Italy. It was that of a 


- complete revolutionist. 


The ideal, cloistered world of ped- 
antry, of which she had .been accused 
in Boston, existed no longer. She had 
many real problems as she tried, with 


. small pox. 


no money, to aid the revolutionary 
struggle and faced the birth of her first 
child at the age of thirty-eight. After 
the baby’s safe arrival in a small village, 
she went to Rome to write her Tribune 
letters. In 1849 she saw the Proclama- 
tion of the Roman Republics» Mazzini 
called often to see her and discuss his 
fears for the future. The more Margaret 
became involved in the popular upris- 
ings, the more intense was her condemna- 
tion of the Catholic Church. A friend 
asked her to have a rosary blessed 
and she retorted in harsh language: 
Pius had abandoned the liberal party 
and was “destitute of moral courage.” 
The conservatism of the Church blocked 


the road to reform and progress. When 


the Catholic powers of Europe decided 
to intervene in Italy and restore the 
Pope’s temporal sovereignty, Ossoli 
was with the defending troops, fighting 
from the walls of the city. Margaret, 
nerve-racked by anxiety for him and 
their child, at Mazzini’s request, took 
charge of the hospitals; at the same 
time, sending first hand reports of the 
relentless siege of Rome to America. 
When Garibaldi felt- further resistance 
meant only a useless waste of lives, 
Margaret fled, writing in her last dis- 
patch, “Go where I may, a large part 
of my heart will ever remain in Italy.” 

Her future and that of her new 
family now depended completely upon 
her pen. Ossoli was altogether dis- 
owned by the Papal Supporters. Mar- 
garet’s relationship with The Tribune 
had ended, doubtless due to the stories 
of her “Fourieristic marriage.” The 


family spent almost a year in Florence 


in the direst poverty. Margaret cooked, 
cared for the baby and wrote the 
History of the Revolution. Hoping for its 
publication in America, she borrowed the 


money to sail home. Her fortieth birth-. 


day was safely spent at sea despite the 
perilous ocean voyage. Her baby, little 
Nino survived after a bitter case of 
The day before landing in 
New York, however, the boat struck a 
sandbar and was wrecked on Fire 
Island Beach. Margaret, her husband 
and baby were among those who lost 
their lives. Her two volume work on 
the Revolution, destined to be her 
greatest, was lost with them. 

Society’s lack of appreciation for its 
pioneers is well evidenced in the reac- 
tion of one of Boston’s eminent men of 


letters and public affairs upon hearing 


the news of Margaret’s tragic fate. His 
comment was, “It is just as well so,” 
as he thought of the agitation she would 
cause by her brilliant conversation and 
her lightening pen, if she brought home 
the spirit of the Italian Revolution. As 
far as the status quo powers were con- 
cerned, she was just as well out of the 
way. Only those in the vanguard were 


genuinely sorry when the life of Mar- 


garet Fuller, the revolutionary agitator, 
was destroyed at its peak. 


_———————— 


For a number of years adult educa- 
tion has commanded the attention of 
enlightened educators and is rapidly 
becoming the concern of intelligent 
leaders in many walks of life, including 
the government. 

Back of this present interest in adult 
education is a long period of similar 
activities such as removing illiteracy, 
Americanization, lyceums, chautauquas, 
university extension, labor schools, 
forums, discussion and study groups, 
conferences, and conversation, both or- 
ganized and unorganized—including the 
“cracker-barrel” variety. ; 

In most of these older adult activities 
the dissemination of information was 
dominant, although some attention was 
given to co-operative learning and cre- 
ative thinking. 

We have now reached the point in 
education, both formal and informal, 
where the acquiring of knowledge is 
recognized as of less importance than 
the expansion of intelligence. Since 
life’s situations are always changing and 
new situations arising, it is important 
to be able to meet them with quickened 
intelligence and flexible skills, rather 
than with massive information that is 
no longer pertinent. It has often been 
remarked that it is better not to know 
so much than to know too many things 
that are not true. But the acquiring of 
knowledge should not be underesti- 
mated. 

Moreover, education in terms of the 
joy of living freely and creatively from 
the earliest schooldays on through life 
is now dominant over the old idea of 
education as preparation for life. In 
other words, “schooldays” are never 
over for intelligent people. 

Formal education itself is undergoing 
rapid change in both content and 
method, and the barriers between the 
campus and the world are breaking 
down. How far this process goes and 
how effective the schools become in 
the larger movement for universal 
adult education depend now more on 
the attitude of adult education than 
‘that of the formal agencies, because 
the latter are increasingly expanding to 
whatever proportions new situations and 
needs require. 

There should be no warfare between 
formal and informal education. Formal 


education is becoming more informal, 


The Basic Purposes 


of 


Adult Edueition 


By CURTIS W. REESE 


and informal education would benefit 
by becoming a little more formal. 
The adult education movement should 


_now rethink its program in terms of. 


its basic purposes and so be in a position 
to use to the best advantage the re- 
sources of the formal agencies. The 
employment of college professors for 
occasional debates, panel discussions, 
and symposiums is not enough. The 
philosophy and the techniques of adult 
education and of college education must 
be integrated, and the whole program 
of learning and enlightenment made one 
live process. But this is a subject for 
special consideration. My present pur- 
pose is to state briefly what seem to 
me to be the basic purposes of adult 
education. 

I. The first and most obvious pur- 
pose of adult education is the prolonga- 
tion of the period of education, making 
it co-extensive with the period of life. 
Commencement properly 
not at the end of the college course but 
at the beginning of the first breath of 
life—not to say earlier! And graduation 
never comes. If one is alert, one is 
always learning. 

We need to stress the importance of 
a prolonged educational process from 
the point of view of the sheer joy of 
learning, as well as that of ‘the need 
to keep the mind supple for effective 
action. We need to propagandize the 
gala aspects of education—learning not 
even for the learning itself, but for the 
hilarity that comes with the opening of 
the mind to new knowledge, new ideas, 
new skills, and new imaginings! 

It is well known that some of the 
dullest dullards are persons who closed 
their minds on the day of .graduation 
and have never opened them since. For 
sheer dogmatism and narrowness these 
are surpassed only by the person who 
once read a book—and swallowed it 
leaf by leaf! To keep the mind alert 
and the skills active, one must be a per- 
petual learner. To this end classrooms 
and lecture halls may be useful, but 
they cannot take the place of habitual 
learning in ordinary situations. 

II. One of the most important pur- 
poses of adult education is to meet the 
felt need of adults for more ease and 
greater release in life’s experiences. This 
felt need results from the awareness of 
the lack of formal education, and when 


so-called is. 


so caused is met only by the awareness 
of the possibilities of self-education. 
This need results also for those who 
have a formal education but are aware 
that they have not kept abreast of the 
general advance of knowledge, nor of 
developments in their own field. 

Occasionally one finds a person who 
is so blissfully unaware of his ignorance 
that he is at perfect ease in almost any 
situation, and whose unconscious tech- 
niques of release are little short of a 
fine art. One would almost hesitate to 
disillusion such a person. But for the 
common run of humanity, in both edu- 
cated and uneducated circles, there is 
a constant nervous strain due to the 
consciousness of inadequacy in ~- both 
knowledge and skills. It is the aim 
of adult education to meet this need 
by supplying both personal and group 
opportunities for the extension and 
modernization of knowledge, for the ex- 
ercise of skills, for the free interplay 
of minds in free discussion, and for the 
development of the sense of power that 
comes with the consciousness of some- 
thing well done. 

II. It is a chief purpose of adult 
education to teach people how to learn 
and, within certain limitations, what 
to learn. All authorities in adult edu- 
cation agree in stressing the primary 
importance of the process of learning, 
starting with a felt need or the aware- 
ness of a problem, and moving through 
observation and experiment to tentative 
conclusions and on to verification, and 
still further tests in the laboratory of 
life’s experiences. 

But not all agree with the emphasis 
I am here placing on what .to learn. 
It is true that stress on what to learn 
can be very easily overdone and that 
the hazards of dogmatism hover close 
by, ready to seize the mind and fix it 
on a single what. Moreover, this places 
a grave responsibility on leaders of 
adult education and perhaps even more 
on those who select the leaders. 

Being fully aware by both experi- 
enced observation of the dangers in- 
volved, I nevertheless hold that the 
process of learning cannot operate in 
a vacuum; and that the meeting of a 
felt need or the solving of a problem 
cannot be effectively done, nor is this 
psychologically possible, without. pre- 
suppositions and a body of knowledge. 
The real danger comes in holding the 
presuppositions as final and the body 
of knowledge as fixed. Valid learning 
depends on valid purposes and valid 
knowledge. One could hardly call a 
process educational in a situation where 
no distinction is made between the 
validity of alchemy and chemistry, be- 
tween astrology and astronomy, or for 
that matter between autocracy and de- 
mocracy. Once admit this and the 
road is open for an intelligent fusing of 
how to learn with what to learn. 


(Continued on page 430) 
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News of 


Witimar, Minnesora. A group of 
Unitarians in this community has pur- 
chased, and paid five thousand dollars 
in cash for, a small church formerly 
owned by the Christian Scientists. This 
church is located only a block from 
the principal corner in Willmar and has 
an auditorium that is dignified and ade- 
quate. Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Society of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, has been and 
still is considered to be their minister 
by the Willmar Unitarians. 


SomervILLE, Massacuuserts. After 
the morning service on October 1, dinner 
was served in the First Church (Uni- 
tarian) , followed by a discussion of the 
new budget. When the meeting ad- 
journed, the members went to a service 
on the high-school campus at which a 
tablet, erected by the city to celebrate 
the centennial of the laying of the 
corner stone of the First Church, was 
dedicated. 

The resignation of Lieutenant Horace 
F. Westwood, Chaplain, U.S.N., was 
received and accepted with deep regret 
at a meeting of the parish held on 
September 21, and Rev. J. Franklin 
Burkhart, serving during Mr. West- 
wood’s absence, was elected minister. 
On November 16, Mr. Burkhart will 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his ordination. 


Camprince, Massacuusetrts. On Oc- 
tober 4 the hospitality committee of the 
First Parish sponsored a reception in 
honor of Rev. and Mrs. Leslie T. 
Pennington, who were leaving for Chi- 
cago. The resolution passed at a special 
meeting of church and parish was as 
follows: “We hereby resolve that it is 
with the deepest regret that we have 
voted to ratify the standing committee’s 
acceptance of the resignation offered by 
Mr. Pennington which brings to an 
end his ministry in this church; that 
our action to ratify has been taken 
only after assurance that the committee 
has done all in its power to keep our 
minister, but without success. And it is 
further resolved that we express to Leslie 
Pennington our earnest hope that in the 
new field to which he is called there 
will be afforded him abundant oppor- 
tunity for the realization of those hopes 
which he with his devotion and ability 
naturally holds dear; and that as he 
leaves us, we would have him feel 
assured not only of our high regard for 
the quality of his ministry to us in 
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these difficult times, but also of our 
deep, our very deep affection for both 
himself and Mrs. Pennington.” 


Totepo, Onto. When The First 
Unitarian Church closed last June for 
the summer months, it was expected 
that the servicemen’s program would 
also close. This program has run with- 
out exception every Sunday night since 
December 13, 1942. It was _ believed 
that the closing of the air cadet course 
at Toledo University and the contem- 
plated closing of the Naval Armory 
would necessitate such a step. But 
when the word got around to the boys 
remaining at Camp Perry and Rossford, 
the demand was too great to be ig- 
nored. Hence, all summer the church 
was open every Sunday night and will 
continue to be so until future events 
require action. The total attendance 
has been over six thousand. 


Provence, Ruope Istanp. The 
Westminster Church has planned a 
series of “Sunday Evenings” to be held 
at the church from October 8 to Decem- 
ber 8. It is hoped that the church will 
become a focal point for the near-by 
community. The program will include 
moving pictures, community singing, 
forums and talks on religion and health. 
It is sufficiently diverse to interest and 
instruct every member of the family 
with the exception of the very young. 
Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode, the min- 
ister, hopes that many of the church 
families will take this opportunity of 
doing something together. 


Buacxpoou, Eneuanp. The South 
Shore Unitarian Church on Lytham 
Road is celebrating a Jubilee Year, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the church. On April 22, 1894, Mr. 
Cuthbert Grundy called together a few 
friends at his home for “a little religious 
service.” Fourteen people were present. 
A second meeting took place on the 


Churehes : 


next Sunday and it had by that time 
been found that other friends would 
like to come. Mr. Grundy took the 
Masonic Hall as Sunday tenants. Under 
the heading “Unitarian Lay Church,” 
services were held on Sunday evenings 
at 6:30; and Sunday school, on Sunday 
afternoons at 2:30. The opening serv- 
ice on May 4, 1894, was the first public 
Unitarian service held in South Shore. 
In 1901 a plot of land on Lytham Road 
was purchased as a site for a church 
building. The first service in the new 
church was held in 1903 and was con- 
ducted by Dr. John Page Hopps. It 
is worthy of record that a frame in 
which were displayed suitable quotations 
was placed in front of the church in 
that year, an idea that became adopted 
far and wide as the “Wayside Pulpit.” 
Rev. Charles Mathison came as minis- 
ter in 1926 and soon minister, congre- 
gation and church school began a happy 
partnership which has continued through 


the years. 


Following the statement of faith 
printed in the Jubilee booklet are found 
these words: “We do not formulate 
these statements as settled creed, nor 
claim for them the authority of a final 
statement of religious truth. We believe 
that the dogmatic spirit is fatal to 
progress, we ask no complete uniformity 
of religious truth, but welcome to our 
open fellowship all who share our spirit- 
ual ideals and practical aims. Religious 
life, not creed, the bond of union, and 
Fellowship the wide world over, on 
these principles between men of differ- 
ering creeds and faith.” 


Saco, Marne. From the new min- 
ister, Rev. Paul F. Bliss of the Second 
Parish, comes the word that the mem- 
bers of the church have been very busy. 
They decided that it was time for the 
church, the parish house and the par- 


sonage to be redecorated and repainted. 


Consequently they began a campaign 
for funds, which was successful. Up 
to the present time the exterior of the 
church has been completely done over; 
the roofing of the parish house and the 
painting of the parsonage await only 
the arrival of the workmen. When the 
problem of laying a new linoleum rug 


in the kitchen and bathroom arose, some - 


of the men in the church got together 
and did a really professional job of rug 


laying. The men also plan to lay out. 


and make a driveway. 
“The results of a council meeting of 
representatives from all the organiza- 


tions in the church were most encourag- 
ing. Plans were made for starting new 
groups in the church as well as for 
sponsoring social events for the teen-age 
group in Saco. A committee was set 
up to study the present bylaws of the 
church with the idea of revising them 
for present-day needs.” 


Riversipg, Cauirornra. The US.O. 
Jewish Welfare Board has been holding 
regular services for Jewish servicemen 
in All Souls’ Church (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist) for the past. year and a half, 
on every Friday evening. “A high point 
in co-operative fellowship with Jewish 
neighbors was reached this year,” writes 
Rev. Peter Samsom, minister. “The 
Wayside Pulpit proclaimed, ‘A Happy 
New Year to our Jewish Friends’ and 
our little church opened its doors to the 
ancient ritual and glorious music of the 
annual Hebrew observances.” 


Wasuineton, D. C. Like many of 
our churches, All Souls’ displayed the 
Wayside Pulpit’s New Year greeting to 
Jewish neighbors during the, week of 
September 17. A letter of appreciation 
was received from the Louis D. 
Brandeis Zionist District: “Such good 
will should not be allowed to remain 
unpraised. In times like these, it is 
very reassuring to know of the good 
relations existing between Jews and 
Christians.” At the Sunday morning 
service on September 24 in All Souls’, 
the music was for the most part Jewish, 
including the Kol Nidre; Adon Olom- 
Max Spicker; V’shom’ru-Sparger-Swor- 
zan; Melody-Ernest Bloch; Yigdal; and 
an anciertt Hebrew melody arranged by 
Langdon. This music was under the 
direction of Mr. Lewis Corning Atwater, 
who has served as organist for the 
Washington Hebrew Congregation (Re- 
formed) , as well as for All Souls’ Church, 
during the past thirty-three years. 


Fircupure, Massacuuserts. An 
anniversary celebration has taken place 
in the recently federated Unitarian- 
Universalist church. On Sunday, Oc- 
tober 8, Dr. Max A. Kapp preached on 
the subject, “From One Generation to 
Another.” The historical committee 
had collected quantities of interesting 
material which was printed in a booklet 
and distributed at this service, com- 
memorating a century of Universalism 
in Fitchburg and the 176th anniversary 
of the founding of the First Parish 
(Unitarian) . 

On Monday evening the celebration 
continued with an evening meeting at 
which Dr. Frederick May Eliot spoke 
on “Liberal Religion Looks Forward.” 
The choir presented a special musical 
program. Rey. Gilbert A. Potter, the 
minister, writes: “We trust that these 
and other events arranged for this month 
attest the spiritual vitality inherent in 
our program. These are great days for 


cuss the plan. 


Jewish Service in All Souls’, Riverside, California 


the church to serve the real and con- 
temporaneous needs of our people.” On 
October 17 the women’s general meeting 
heard Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman. On 
October 22 the church was host to the 
Worcester Conference and to the fall 
rally of Unitarian and Universalist 
young people in the area. On October 
24, a parent-teacher meeting was held 
with a covered dish supper; mothers, 
fathers and children were invited. Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler was the speaker. 


Waren, Massacuusetrts. The seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the dedication of 
the church building was observed by 


the congregation of The First Unitarian 


Church on September 17. This second 
building (the first was destroyed by 
fire in 1867) was dedicated on Septem- 
ber 14, 1869, at the opening session of 
the Worcester Conference of Unitarian 
Churches. On that occasion a hymn 
written by Rev. W. P. Tilden was sung 
and the Act of Consecration repeated: 
“To the worship of the one God, our 
father; to the grace and truth of Jesus 
of Nazareth; to the service of man, our 
brother; to justice and humanity; to 
piety and virtue; to knowledge and 
charity; we devote and dedicate this 
house.” 


SwanvitteE, Marne. During the sum- 
mer months a Sunday school was held 
in the Community Church under the 
direction of the minister’s wife, Mrs. J. 
Ernest Bryant. Heat and transporta- 
tion are very real problems in winter 
in this rural section and regular sessions 
cannot be held. One of the fine women 
workers suggested that the school bus 
could be hired to transport the children; 


Mr. Bryant seized upon the idea and | 


called on families with children to dis- 
The parents showed 
considerable interest, the bus driver 
agreed to take on the job, and the school 
started on May 1. Thirty. children 
have attended, about one-half of the 


public-school population of the town. 
There were two teachers besides Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryant, each with public- 
school experience, and one substitute. 

Mrs. Bryant tells the story in her 
own words: “Intermediate boys used 
the workbook, Living as a Christian; 
junior boys, the Bible book, The Boy- 
hood of Jesus; junior girls, How Miracles 
Abound; and the beginners’ class, 
Martin and Judy. Worship services 
were used to teach good hymns, and to 
tell stories, mostly from the Bible, which 
would teach lessons in Christian living 
and emphasize the idea that ‘we are 
workers together with God.’ We started 
with the First Psalm—‘He shall be like a 
tree. We had a picture of-a tree on 
the blackboard and gave it roots like 
faithfulness, friendliness, etc., with a 
story and a verse for each. 

“Because the bus driver had to be 
paid we held a rummage sale and did 
so well that we had money left in our 
treasury. We wanted to have a picnic 
for the children, so we took them over 
to the lake shore after school one Sun- 
day and all had dinner together. Our 
sale money financed a real feast. 

“To give the children a feeling of 
being a part of a larger world in which 
they have a share, we suggested helping 
a Chinese child. The children had two 
weeks in which to earn money for a 
special collection. The school’s offering 
amounted to nearly seven dollars and a 
friend contributed another dollar. Our 
treasury will add enough to feed a 
child for one year. (This money will be 
sent direct to United China Relief, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19.) 

“As a closing program on September 
24, the parents were invited to see the 
work the children had done and to hear 
a sort of demonstration school session. 
Slides of life in Palestine were shown 
as a special treat. So that’s the record 
for this year. We hope we may have 
given the youngsters something to make 
their lives a bit more rich.” 
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FORUMS. The Barnard Community 
Forum, held in Christ Church, Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, is sponsored by 
the Young Adult Club. There is to 
be a series of six free public meetings 
held in the parish hall, with outstand- 
ing speakers who come to discuss post- 
war planning and responsibilities. Rey. 
Dana McLean Greeley opened the series 
on October 9 with a talk on “Respon- 
sibility to Returning Servicemen and 
Women.” The speaker on November 
14 will be the Hon. Arthur Lyman; his 
subject, “The Postwar World and 
Juvenile Delinquency.” The meetings 
begin at 8:15 P.M. 


In the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Buffalo, New York, the com- 
mittee on religious education is spon- 
soring a series of informal talks by 
civic leaders on “Religion at Work.” 
The purpose of the forums is to call 
the attention of members of the church 
and of the community to ways in which 
religion may be applied in their daily 
lives. On six successive Wednesday 
nights, beginning on September 27, 
these subjects were discussed: religion 
in the home; in the school; in the 
church; in business; in the community; 
in government. 


The South Shore Community Forum, 
held in The First Parish Unitarian 
Church of Scituate, Massachusetts, 
opened its second season on September 
26. Speakers and subjects for the 
current month are: Mr. Saville Davis, 
November 14, “The News of the Hour 
on the Hour”; Dr. Sarah Wambaugh, 
November 21, “Why We Lost the Last 
Peace”; Dr. Michael Karpovich and Dr. 
A. St. Antonopolous, November 28, 
“The Balkans—After Boiling Over.” 

The Classes Committee of the forum 
announced day and evening classes at 
the First Parish Churches of Cohasset, 
Hingham, Kingston, Norwell, Pembroke 
and Scituate, Massachusetts. Fifteen 
courses are offered on subjects ranging 
from “China in the New Asia” and “The 
India Problem” to “The Negro in Ameri- 
can Life” and “How Science Changes 
the World.” For further information 
address Rev. Alfred Schenkman, direc- 
tor of the forum, at North Scituate, 
Massachusetts. 


CONFERENCES. October 1. Aroos- 
took County Association of Religious 
Liberals, Unitarian Society of Houlton, 
Maine. Speaker: Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn. Sermon at morning worship: 
“Living Realistically.” | Address at 
afternoon meeting: “The Sustaining 
Power for Religious Action.” Partici- 
pating churches: Caribou and Oakfield 
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Universalist churches; Fort Fairfield and 
Houlton Unitarian churches. 


October 3 and 4. Maine Unitarian 
Association, All Souls’ Church, Augusta, 
Maine, the eighth annual conference. 
Speakers: Mrs. Ruth Kinsley, on “The 
Meaning of Unitarian Advance for 
Alliance Women”; Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn, on “We Belong.” At the second 
session the speaker was Rev. Frank E. 


Smith; his subject, “The Road _ to 
Haran.” 

October 19. The New England 
Associate Alliance, First Parish in 
Needham, Massachusetts. Morning 


speaker: Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, on 
“Children’s Pilgrimage to Palestine.” 
Afternoon address: Rev. Fred I. Cairns, 
on “The Responsibilities of the Liberal 
Faith.” An appeal for the Senexet 
maintenance fund was made by Dr. 
Charles E. Park. 


October 22. Worcester Conference, 
The First Parish Church in Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 


October 29. Channing  Confer- 
ence, First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church, Providence, Rhode Island. 

October 29. Essex Conference, First 
Religious Society, Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts. 


November 2. Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference, All Souls’ Church, Washington, 
D. C. Program under the direction of 
Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow. 


APPEAL. Of one thousand leaders 
endorsing the appeal for clemency for 
Privates Frank Fisher and Edward 
Loury in the “Army Scottsboro Case,” 
thirty-five were Unitarian ministers 
throughout the United States, accord- 
ing to a plea for equality and military 
justice presented to the President re- 
cently. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. L. Wenvett Hucnes has been 
called as associate minister of the First 
Parish of Watertown, Massachusetts. 


Rev. Guenn O. Canrietp has begun 
his work as minister of our churches in 
Clinton and Berlin, Massachusetts. 


Rev. Heinz Rerric was ordained to 
the Unitarian ministry by the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian) in Groton, 
Massachusetts, on September 24. 


Mr. Howey Suepuerp has been called 
as student minister of the First Religious 
Society (Unitarian) in Carlisle, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Rev. Samu’t L, Experrerp of War- 
wick, Massachusetts, began his duties as 
minister of the First Congregational 
Unitarian Society of Bernardston on 
September 1. 


Rev. Morton peC. Nacuuas has re- 
signed as minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Marietta, Ohio. 


Dr. Homer A. Jack has resigned as 
minister of The Unitarian Society of 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Mr. Davin H. Cots, for two years 
minister’s assistant in The First Congre- 
gational Society in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, has been called to the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of Danvers. 


Rev. Auson H. Rosrnson, for twenty- 
five years minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Plainfield, New Jersey, has 
tendered his resignation to take effect 
on January 1, 1945. 


Mr. Cuayton B. Hate has become 
student minister of the Unitarian Soci- 
ety of Rockland, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Von Ocpen Voct, who for nearly 
twenty years was minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Chicago, Illinois, 
and Mrs. Vogt are now making their 
home in Vero Beach, Florida. Dr. Vogt 
retains his lectureship on architecture 
and liturgics in the Federated Divinity 
Faculties of the University of Chicago. 


Rev. anp Mrs. Roypon C. Leonarp, 
the first representatives of American 
Unitarians to join the staff of the Hib- 
bert Houses, have arrived in Cairo. 


Rey. Dayton T. Yoorr, formerly min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Seattle, Washington, resigned in 1942 in 
order to take a year’s study at the 
Graduate School of Social Work at the 
University of Washington. During that 
year he was also executive secretary of 
the Washington State Conference of 
Social Work. Upon completion of his 
studies, he became Seattle Port Area 
director of the United Seamen’s Service, 
and supervised the management of a 
hotel, a recreational center and social 
work activities for merchant seamen. 
About fifteen months ago he joined the 
staff of the regional office of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency and now has 
the responsibility of determining the 
amount of housing allocated to the war 
localities of Montana, Idaho and East- 
ern Washington. The territory is large; 
the work calls for some traveling, to- 
gether with the writing of an analysis 
of each of the communities for which 
additional housing is recommended. To 
fill in his extra hours Mr. Yoder has 
joined the volunteer Port Security Force 
of the Coast Guard Reserve, which 
guards the port of Seattle! 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS. 


Lizutenant Prescorr B. WintTer- 
STEEN, Chaplain, U.S.N., with the men 
attached to a naval air station in 
the Central Pacific, has organized a 
Wednesday evening Bible class and 
prayer meeting. The men come from 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Florida, Virginia 
and New Jersey. 


Mr. Hersert K. Murer, who for 
many years was director of religious 
education at the Second Church in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, has resigned to 
become executive secretary of the 
Middlesex County Farm Bureau. 


Miss Bern Harpsr, formerly parish 
secretary in The First Unitarian Church 
of Toledo, Ohio, and active worker in 
the Evening Alliance, has assumed the 
duties of secretary at the Second Church 
in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Miss Leona C. Hanourr, formerly 
parish assistant in The Unitarian Society 
of Lawrence, Kansas, was married to 
Lieutenant Jacob S. Light, U. S. Army, 
on August 20 in Denver, Colorado. 


Mrs. Autrren W. Birks, wife of the 
minister emeritus of Unity Church, Na- 
tick, Massachusetts, has enlisted in the 
Women’s Army Corps, and is now 
taking her basic training at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia. Later she will be at- 
tached to the Signal Corps at Arlington, 
Virginia, as a language specialist. Mrs. 
Birks was born and educated in Paris, 
France, and has taught French in Amer- 
ican private schools for the past seven- 
teen years. Mr. and Mrs. Birks were 
married in the American Church in 
Paris in 1920. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Jack M. Lynes 
(Bertha C. Finger) of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, announce the birth of a daughter, 
Laura Corwin, on September 20. Mr. 
Lynes was a member of the Unitarian 
church in Cleveland before going to 
Louisville, and is now serving in the 
U.S. Coast Guard in the Pacific theatre. 


Rey. Frep I. Cairns, minister of the 
First Parish in Needham, Massachu- 
setts, is the author of two sermons re- 
cently printed in magazines of national 
circulation. “Pork or People” is the 
title of the first, 
Protestant, July-August issue. ‘“Free- 
dom from Want” was published in the 
September number of the Pulpit, a 


published in the 


Cicplide Wintersicenand. Bible Class 


periodical of contemporary preaching. 
The concluding sentence of this thought- 
provoking article states: “Freedom from 
want means more than an economic and 
industrial revolution; it means a moral 
and philosophical revolution as well, for 
all men everywhere in the world.” 


Rev. Leon S. Srmwonerti, for seven 
years minister of the First Church (Uni- 
tarian) in Athol, Massachusetts, has ac- 
cepted a call to The First Parish in 
Waltham. He began his new ministry 
on October 15. 


Dr. ApraHam M. Riupany, for many 
years minister of the Church of the 
Disciplest Boston, Massachusetts, died 
last spring. A memorial service for 
him was held in the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, on October 15. 


Rev. Kart M. Cuworowsky, minister 
of the Fourth Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn, New York, 
is listed among the guest lecturers of 
the Institute of Democracy in the cal- 
endar for the first semester, 1944-45. 
He will lecture on “The Problem of Re- 
ligious Minorities” under the general 
topic of “Fundamental Principles of 
Political Democracy.” ‘The institute, at 
86 Riverside Drive, New York City, is 
the New York branch of Woochefee 
University in China, which includes, 
among others, the Institute of World 
Encyclopedia, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Co-operation and the Institute of 
Chinese Culture. The purpose of the 
Institute of Democracy is as follows: 
“To teach the principles of political, 
economic and international democracy 
to students who wish to specialize in the 


field of international affairs and inter- 
national administration, in preparation 
for the many practical tasks with which 
members of the international staff of 
the various United Nations’ agencies 
will be confronted in the coming peace.” 
The director of the Institute is Mr. 
Pierre Cot. Among the members of the 
advisory council.and faculty are dis- 
tinguished scholars and teachers of al- 
most every nation. 


Rev. Water Cox GREEN, who cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his or- 
dination to the Unitarian ministry in 
1942, is one of the best loved staff mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Public Library. He 
has been special assistant in the John 
C. White collection of folklore and 
orientalia, and was in charge of the 
chess and checker collections. Upon the 
completion of eighteen years of service 
to the library, Mr. Green retired this 
fall. It will be recalled that he was li- 
brarian at the Meadville Theological 
School from 1904 to 1926. 


Dr. Henry Minter Buscu, former 
trustee of The First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and professor of sociol- 
ogy at Cleveland College, has been 
granted a one-year-leave of absence from 
the college to become director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Postwar Immigra- 
tion Policy. This committee is com- 
posed of fifteen participating organiza- 
tions, dealing with immigration, refugee 
service and naturalization. During his 
absence, Dr. Everett M. Baker, minister 
of the Cleveland Unitarian church, will 
take over the teaching of Professor 
Busch’s courses on public opinion at the 
college. 
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DAYTON, WALKING ALONE 


As ages of Unitarian churches go, the 
thirty-four-year-old Dayton church is 
still a baby. It has, however, been a 
precocious. child, for almost imme- 
diately it learned to talk the liberal 
gospel under the leadership of Troward 
Marshall, a remarkable preacher who 
filled the newspapers with the fresh em- 
phasis in religion which a thriving indus- 
trial community had not heard. Also, 
with the assistance of the American 
Unitarian Association, he made _ the 
church walk—walk into a fine building 
which was erected on one of the most 
desirable lots on busy Salem Avenue, 
ground donated by two English sisters 
who lived in a house of their own de- 
sign, resembling a castle. 

Before 1942, when Rev. H. P. Marley 
came to the church from his long min- 
istry in Ann Arbor, Michigan, the church 
had had nine pastors, each bringing a 
distinctive message of Unitarianism as 
he saw it. Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly 
came after the last war, wrought up 
over the experiences aboard the Ford 
Peace Ship, on which he was a delegate. 
Rey. Laurance R. Plank paid particular 
attention to the aesthetic appointments, 
and Rev. Edwin H. Wilson took a forth- 
right humanist stand, beginning the pub- 
lication of the New Humanist, which 
was printed at the Antioch Press. Rev. 
H. Lee Jones took a summer to film “The 
Tale of Two Rivers” and Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Cope built a public forum that 
did not sidestep controversial issues. He 
stood squarely for the efforts of the 
Spanish people to save their country 
from Fascism, and so brought a frontal 
attack upon the church in this strong 
Catholic community. 

The community has always known 
the Unitarian church existed, if for no 
other reason than the presence of the 
Wayside Pulpit, which arouses much 
favorable comment, particularly the 
New Year’s Greetings to the Jewish 
neighbors, of whom there are legion in 
the neighborhood of the church. The 
church is used as a polling place, and 
has in the past fostered a co-operative 
buying club. Mr. John Patterson, 
founder of the National Cash Register 
Company, had liberal leanings in reli- 
gion along with his paternalistic ideas in 
industry, and for some time attended 
and contributed generously to the 
church. When Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
came to dedicate the church building in 
1914, there was arranged for him a spe- 
cial meeting in the auditorium of Mr. 
Patterson’s company. The Federation 
of Churches has a stipulation that only 
evangelical churches may be members. 
This bars the Unitarians, but in recent 
years the women have been asked to 
participate in its auxiliary and _ the 
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Rev. Harold P. Marley 


minister has been accepted into the 
ministers’ association. 

Unitarian laity have been active in 
civic affairs from the time of Mrs. Marie 
Kumler, a charter member, who headed 
the Normal School and did so much 
community work that a wealthy citizen 
presented her with a car so she could 
get about more readily. Agnes Byrne 
Wolff was one of the first visiting 
nurses, and helped organize this service 
as a part of the national organization. 
Older members of the church think back 
to the ministry of music of Mrs. H. J. 
Orman, a music teacher, who was church 
pianist for twenty years and worked in- 
cessantly to build up the membership 
of the church. There are prominent 
Unitarians in the editorial offices of both 
the newspapers in Dayton. 

Although Dayton is known for its 
flood, the Dayton church will long re- 
member its fire. This occurred the 
morning after Easter, 1943. The flames 
were confined to one corner, but smoke 
and water damage required a thorough 
renovation of the entire building. Ten 
thousand dollars were spent to do this 
and to provide a new roof, new rugs 
and furnishings, including the Hymns of 
the Spirit. This happened the very year 
the church had decided to go on an en- 
tirely self-sustaining basis without fur- 
ther assistance from the Department of 
Church Extension of the A.U.A. It is 
no easy undertaking, but with new mem- 
bers and an increasing strength of or- 
ganizational life, this is being accom- 
plished. Two of the charter members 
were present at the services of rededica- 
tion and Dr. Curtis W. Reese repre- 
sented the A.U.A. One of the news- 
papers commenting on this service said: 


“The Unitarian Church is indeed ful- 
filling its mission. It is distinctly a 
community church, promoting whole- 
some social relations, furthering educa- 
tional service, giving its support to 
worth-while civic and ethical movements. 
It breathes the spirit of a typical cove- 


“ nant of a Unitarian church, namely, ‘in 


the love of the truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship of 
God and the service of man.’ ” 

The church opened this fall with 


.Easter-size congregations, and there is 


every indication that to the stirring 
events that confront the world the 
church on Salem Avenue will be on the 
alert. The Unitarian community forum 
has had some strong programs this fall, 
including a showimg of the film The 
Negro Soldier, and a political discussion 
by the local congressman and an oppo- 
nent. A forum for November is planned 
on Russian education, which will fea- 
ture an exhibit sent from New York 
City. A committee of artists and art 
lovers is in charge of chancel appoint- 
ments and of adding to the symbolism 
of the Sunday service. Membership in 
the Dayton Art Institute makes it pos- 
sible to secure loans of original paint- 
ings. 

On the first Sunday of each month, 
the social life of the church is extended 
through a Fellowship Dinner following 
the church service. Mr. Marley’s recent 
sermons have been titled, “Humanity 
Ahoy,” a sermon on our world; “Sen- 
ator Norris and the Election,” a pattern 
for public service and a key for the 
voter; “The Sense and Essence of Reli- 
gion,’ a good sermon for Near-Uni- 
tarians to hear. The news-letter contains 
a section called “Wayside Pulpit,” a 
communication from Mr, Marley. 

The present minister is a member 
of the Church and Industry Council 
and is chairman of the Religion and 
Labor Council. He contributes a column 
to a local labor paper and has spoken 
before a number of labor meetings. Last 
winter he was the only minister on the 
faculty of a postwar discussion series, 
arranged by the neighboring Grace 
Methodist Church. One of the respon- 
sibilities the Dayton church feels is to 
Antioch College which has profited over 
the years by a close affiliation with 
Eastern Unitarianism. In the days pre- 
ceding the T.V.A., when Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan was president, he was also ac- 
tive in the Dayton church, serving on 
the Board of Trustees. Although none 
of the faculty at present are active Uni- 
tarians, there is considerable student 
interest, and a liberal discussion group 
is sponsored which meets at least once 
a month. Youth Sunday in the church 
is conducted by Antioch students. 
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Layment League Bulletin 


FREDERICK T. McGu1, Jr., Bulletin Editor 


THE LEAGUE AND THE APPEAL 


“Once more the League is bringing to 
the attention of its chapters the lay- 


men’s special responsibility for the 
promotion of the United Unitarian 
Appeal. For the third year the League 


is directing the community chest of the 
Unitarian fellowship, and from coast 
to coast the laymen are planning their 
local campaigns. 

In some churches the chapter takes 
complete charge of presenting the 
Appeal. Elsewhere it co-operates with 
a Campaign Committee appointed by 
the governing board of the church. In 
either case it recognizes that the Appeal 
is a man’s-size job. 

A League event of significance early 
in the current campaign is a premiere 
showing of the Appeal’s motion picture 
On Our Way at the League monthly 
luncheon for Unitarian Laymen of 
Greater Boston on Thursday, November 


2nd. This color film, running for 
twenty-five minutes, shows Unitarian 
activities in the field: work camps, 


recreation projects, aid to chaplains and 
others in the armed forces, summer 
conferences, founding of new churches, 
Junior Choir Festival, etc., with two 
sequences of animated cartoons show- 
ing statistical developments in Uni- 
tarian giving. 


The illustration below shows some of 
the cut-out figures used in the cartoon 
sequences. 


MORE ON “WHAT UNITES US” 


Dr. E. Burdette Backus of All Souls’ 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., writing on 
What Unites Us in a recent, Indianapolis 
Unitarian Bulletin, concluded his article 
in this way: 


“One cannot read and study What 
Unites Us without feeling that our lay- 
men have done a magnificent job in pre- 
senting the essentials of that religion to 
which all intelligent and informed mod- 
ern men subscribe. It does speak our 
mind; it voices our hope. Let it also 
be a mandate for us to go forward upon 
the lines they have indicated, rallying 
to ourselves the like-minded men and 
women of our community so that we 
can make the ideals which we share in 
common more effective in our personal 
lives and in the community of man- 


kind.” 
TWO NEW CHAPTERS 


The League takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the organization of new chap- 
ters at Saco, Maine, and at the Bev- 
erly Unitarian Church of Chicago, Ill. 


Cut-out figures from the United Appeal film, “On Our Way” 


IT OCCURS TO US 


Our family agreed to entertain two 
servicemen for dinner the other Sunday. 
They were to be dropped at our door 
by a neighbor who was also taking two. 

The car drove up, as expected, with 
four hungry-looking sailors. In the car 
also were two pretty girls—daughters of 
the neighbor. When we saw the girls 
we realized we could hardly compete; 
we felt a little sorry for the two boys 
who were assigned to us. But we were 
not prepared for what followed. 

While we stood by the open door of 
the car, beaming our hospitality, the 
four tossed coins to see who should 
move. Of course the losers got out. 
They were cheerful enough about it. 
But it was the cheerfulness of good 
sports. That was it. They accepted 
our dinner as good sports. 

It occurred to us that it is in this 
very spirit that some of us go to church 
or teach in the church school—or do a 
trick as officers of the League chapter. 
We accept the assignment because it is 
our turn, or because we think no one 
else will—with a smiling reluctance. 

Whether or not your family and mine 
are among those reluctant brethren, let 
us make our church life so compelling— 
in the best sense—that our men and 
women will enter into it not as “good 
sports” but as normal beings who can- 
not afford to miss what is going on. 
Some churches, and some chapters have 
found the way. How about ours? 


SPEAKING OF SPEAKERS 


The League’s new Volunteer Speakers’ 
List for the use of chapters in New 
England is now ready. The list has 
been sent to each chapter president but 
additional copies will be furnished on 
request. 


FOR MEMBERS ONLY 


Still available at League Headquarters 
are the bronze lapel-buttons, which 
will be supplied to new _ chapters 
who request them—and to the entire 
membership of those chapters which 
have never ordered them. 

League hymnals, dues bill forms, and 
membership cards are also on the free 
list. 

After this month reprints of the Lay- 
men’s League Bulletin will be sent in 
bulk only to those chapters which have 
indicated the number they can use. 
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| Local and Suburban | 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Founded 1853 

With Horace Mann as President 
For church or group program, 
write for ‘Campus Frontiers,” 
prize-winning motion picture of 
the Antioch plan (16-mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes). 


For information about Antioch, write 
for catalogue to 
Assistant to the President 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
YELLOw Sprincs, O. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WA 
BONDS. ‘ 


Sample. Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 107 years of i 
1837 to the thuech and whic 1944 


“COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
~ 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


With the arrival of November, the 
Appeal opens its fourth annual cam- 
paign season. It is a long season, em- 
bracing almost an entire church year. 

This 
long campaigns; quite the contrary. We 
believe that the active campaign in the 


is not because we believe in 


local church—the period of “Appeal” 
and “Appeal” 
should be energetic and_ brief. 


offerings— 
But 
we know that the suitable period in 


meetings ° 


Portland, Maine, is not necessarily most 
-Conse- 
quently, we are ready at headquarters 


suitable in Portland, Oregon. 


from now on to help you organize your 
campaign so well that at the appointed 
time it may be carried forward with 
Just as it takes longer to 
write a short book or a short article, 
so it takes more planning to stage a 


dispatch. 


successfully short campaign. 


In this column we have already men- 
tioned our new motion picture in color, 
“On Our Way.” New in this cam- 
paign, also, are our individua] coin 
banks of durable cardboard for mem- 
bers use in the 
period. 
These are especially recommended for 
use with children and young people, 
although many adults will welcome the 


and constituents to 


home during the campaign 


banks as aids in saving casual pieces 
of change to swell the Appeal total. 


Other 
gummed stamps with the “Onward and 
Upward” seal to be used on church 
mailings during the campaign period. 


innovations include sheets of 


Our new leaflet Planning the Cam- 
paign says: 

“In helping to plan the presentation 
of the United Unitarian Appeal, -you 
are taking part in an important con- 
tinent-wide program of education. We 
want our people to give generously to 
the Appeal—not just from a sense of 
duty, but from a compelling enthu- 
siasm for all that Unitarianism means 
in the world today. Together we must 
tell the story of this work to one hun- 
dred thousand Unitarians. 


“Are you ready?” 
F. T. M., Jr. 


V-MAIL 


» 


V_ stands for many things. 
In the office of the League it 
stands right now for the Vol- 


unteer Speakers List recently 
mailed to the New England 
‘chapters as a service of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


WORKMANSHIP 
AND 


CARTHY & SIMON: 
ESTABLISHED 1912 
7 W. 36th ST, NEW YORK 18, WY. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
id 41 Bromfield St., Boston 
ee nner Te 


Gatel Belleuwe 


Beacon Street, - Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Pawell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston sts, Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Church School, 9:30 a. m. Gannett 
Club (Young People’s Group) 5:45 P. M. Adult 
Education Course, Tuesday evening at 7:30, open 
to the public. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Week Days, 12 m.: Monday, Organ 
Recital; Tuesday through Friday, worship with 
sermons by guest preachers. All are welcome. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Calendar for 1945 
Now Ready 


A beautiful 12-page 

wall calendar printed 

in rich dark photo- 

gravure green with a 

pleasing light green 

used in a decorative : 

manner on a fine PE eS Tanne 


The CHRIST IAN 


ao 19 CHE: ae 
coated stock. Each 4) teguguuceemens ( 


month _ illustrated 
with a full size Regis- 
ter cover picture. 


Fifty Cents, Postage Free 


Churches and church organizations can order on 
consignment in quantity. Order today from: 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street 


“lhe Wau Who ee 
the WMeu~— 


EISENHOWER 
MAN AND SOLDIER 
by Francis Trevelyan Miller 
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MAN AND: SOLDIER 


Here is the story of the hard-hitting Kansan 
who is matching wits with Adolf Hitler in the 
great battle of freedom for Europe. Leader of 
the Allied armies of liberation, “Iron Ike” 
has had a colorful career and, in Dr. Miller’s 
biography, will be found the reasons why he 
came to be the perfect leader for our forces. 
“As American as Abe Lincoln” he was de- 
scribed in London, and this factual biography 
shows you why this boy’s life and back- 
ground made this Christian gentleman and 
_ soldier the man of the hour. Illustrated. $2.00 


At your bookstore or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Boston 8; Mass. 


Announcing 


A Service of Thanksgiving 
for the Advent of Peace 


Prepared for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in co-operation with the War 
Service Council, by REV. HENRY WILDER 
FOOTE and REV. PALFREY PERKINS, in 
consultation with a number of other min- 
isters. 


This beautiful and fitting Service will cele- 
brate the peace in Europe when it comes. It 
is arranged with regard for the active par- 
ticipation by the people in their hour of 
rejoicing and thanksgiving; it is in keeping 
with the Unitarian tradition in thought and 
spirit. 

An 8-page folder, 55%” x 814”, it is identical 
in format and size with Hymns of the Spirit 
and can easily and conveniently slip into that 
hymnal. 


Available now at 2c a copy. Order from 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Mark it by an act of dedication to peace. Join or 
support the Unrrartan Pacirist Fetiowsurp, a Uni- 
tarian organization uncompromisingly working for the 
genuine ideals in the Atlantic Charter, and for their 
immediate extension to all the world. 


Donatp Harrineton, President 


Send contributions and applications for membership to: 
Rosert §. Hoacranp, RFD 9, Fort Wayne 8, Indiana 


x Christmas Get Subscription * 
Contributors in coming issues of The Christian Register will 
include: CHARLES LYTTLE, ALFRED STIERNOTTE, CHARLES 
R. JOY, ALBERT KAHN, HOWARD FAST and many others 
that would make this a most welcome gift. 


See 


Fill out and mail this coupon: 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 


Send Gift Card and 1 year’s subscription to: 


Find check for $1.50 enclosed Bill me 


To the Register: 

With deep conviction in the belief 
that religion and partisan politics do 
not and should not go hand in hand I 
write to protest the printing of political 
advertising in The Christian Register. 

Rosert A. Storer 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


We agree! No precedent made rejec- 
tion of such advertising last month daf- 
ficult. Hereafter no political advertis- 
ing will be accepted. 

Tue Eprtor 


To the Register: 


There has been a great deal of talk 
lately about Postwar Planning and Uni- 
tarian Advance; yet much of the time 
both of them are surrounded by an 
aura of unreality. We are weakest on 
the side of being specific. 

There are some thirty to forty Uni- 
tarian chaplains in the armed services. 
Each of these has received the promise, 
expressed or implied, of a church when 
he returns, yet the number of vacant 
churches is no more than in peacetimes 
and there is no reason to think that 
the return to peace will create a great 
number of vacancies. If the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry says to these 
men, “Of course we’d like to help you, 
but we can’t. Our local churches are 
independent—what can we do?” it 
will be regarded not as truth (however 
true it may be), but as irresponsibility 
by those to whom we have the greatest 
debt, who have been serving the needs 
of our soldiers. The displacing of thirty 
men from their present parishes, even if 
possible, would hardly be a solution. 
Some of those who have come in to 
fill even temporary vacancies have 
understood that permanent places would 
be found. 

Why doesn’t Unitarian Advance 
tackle the immediate job of raising the 
total salaries of these men for a period 
of three years—longer if possible. Send 
the men who are displaced into areas 
where they are most needed, where 
there is no liberal church. With the 
kind of freedom our denomination be- 
lieves in, with their experience and 
training, let them build thirty new 
churches. A vigorous policy at a time 
of national reorganization is likely to 
produce great results and the kind of 
enthusiasm’ that will carry over to all 
of us, and to the general public. It 
might even produce such an astounding 
effect that the next time some com- 
mittee wants to know what Unitarian- 
ism is—we will have a concrete answer 
to give them. ; 

Joun G. Gru 
Alton, Illinois 
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Ineutenant Commander Northup 


Dear Dr. Nasu: 


Recently my sister sent me your book 
An Adventure in World Order, which 
you so kindly autographed for me. 

While reading it, my roommate 
snapped the enclosed picture of me. I 
send it to you by way of thanks and 
also as an excuse to say something. 


I enjoyed your book. I’ve also read 
Streit’s two volumes and Norman 
Angell’s Let the People Know, and a 
review of Lippmann’s. I enjoyed your 
book because you cut short your com- 
ments on the obvious need and started 
the framework for the solution. 


I’ve been in the Navy for over four 
years now, and as a medical officer I 
have always been close to the command- 
ing officer and his problems. Ive 
grown to realize that the formation of 
a policy and its framework is one thing, 
the formation of a working organization 
within that frame is a much more 
difficult problem. The politician who 
lends his support to the program does 
the least work. Those who work out 
the daily problems and forestall those 
early and almost unnoticeable mistakes 
which can be so disastrous are the men 
who will truly earn the unspoken grati- 
tude of the world. 


Because the organization and details 
are so important I think that you, who 
have had previous experience with the 
League of Nations, and who have 
proven yourself an able administrator, 
should be available as a part of the 
organizing and administrating body. 

Thanks again, 


Sincerely, 


Spencer W. Norruup, 734 
Lt. Comdr. (MC) US.N.R. 


South Pacific 


THE BASIC PURPOSES 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 421) 

IV. By common consent adult edu- 
cation aims to develop a collective wis- 
dom that is not mere crowd-mindedness 
and is more than the mere sum of 
individual opinions. 

' Jn free society it is especially needful 
for us to learn that neither the bias 
of individuals nor the mind of the mob 
is a sufficient guide through the trou- 
blous ways of the modern world. 
Both are unscientific and frequently 
tyrannous. Not even our techniques of 
compromise, much less our boasted 


-majority rule, are sufficient for our 
— needs. 


We must learn how to arrive 
at a consensus that is understood and 
appreciated, not a victory or a com- 
promise that is tolerated. 


The truth is that the pooling of 
information. and experience actually 
reduces antagonisms and _ produces 
higher levels of personal thinking, and 
that this process is essential in a society 
where shared activities are necessary. 
There is no master mind in an ivory 
tower. Master mentality comes from 
the clash of minds in the grapple with 
facts in actual situations—if it comes 
at all. 


VY. An important purpose of adult 
education is the channeling of behavior 
to the end that personality may be ex- 
panded and the social estate enriched. 


This purpose should be more con- 
sciously held in the field of informal adult 
education than in the field of formal 
education, although I do not see how 
it can be escaped in either—nor do I 
believe it should be escaped.. We are 
to a considerable extent motor beings 
and we behave as we do largely because 
somewhere action patterns were formed. 
The trouble is that action patterns have 
been formed accidentally, or foisted 
upon us for ulterior motives. It would 
certainly be no criticism of intelligent 
action to say that it had become 
habitual. The motive of enlarging per- 
sonality and enriching the social order 
needs no defense. In a world of malad- 
justed persons and world situations 
unworthy of being adjusted to, we need 
to bring our total educational resources 
—formal and informal—to bear upon 
immediate needs for far-reaching 
changes. 


Adult education stands at the cross- 
roads. It is the high duty of all who 
are engaged in the field of adult educa- 
tion to keep the movement broad, yet 
purposeful, informal, yet pedagogically 
sound. Adult education may become 
a fad and a failure, or it may become 
integrated into our general educational 
program as a recognized and effective 
method of quickening minds, perfecting 
skills, fostering diversity and uniqueness 
in a social whole, and so be a worthy 
means to the building of a better world. 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
When Sam was asked _how he e 
pe eee fresh Eveready Batteries 
[ei ine ia sR eae 


food, 30 per cent for shelter, 30 per cent 


for clothing and 20 per cent for amuse- 
ment and incidentals.” 


“But, Sam,’ said his questioner, 
“that makes 120 per cent!” 


“Lord,” said Sam, “don’t I know it!” 
—Boston Globe 


“You know, Harry is really very 
religious,” said a girlish voice some- 
where in the back of the bus we were 
on. “He’s been three times to see 
Going My Way.” 

—New Yorker 


“Chopin,” the Nazis say, “was ‘of 
course German.” They claimed Rem- 
brandt some time ago and now have 
their eyes, no doubt, on Wilhelm 
Schaeckspier, Michel von Angelat, Kris- 
toffer Kolumbutz, Herr Doktor Aris- 
todl, late of Greece, and the so-called 
Chinese philosopher Konfuschius. 


—New York Times 


One of the newest lieutenants in the 
army was marching his first platoon 
through the English countryside when 
he noticed that they were approaching ; 
the brink of a cliff. Excited, he found 
himself unable to give the orders that 
would turn them in another direction. 
An old sergeant at his side whispered 
to him hoarsely. 


“Say something, lieutenant,’ he 
begged. “Even if it’s only ‘Goodby.’ ” 


—Boston Globe 

The story got around last month of a 
woman down in Connecticut who called 
up the First National Bank in her com- 
munity to arrange for the disposition 
of a $1,000 railroad bond she held. The ’ 
man at the bank to whom she talked “Got a stick of gum, Joe?” 
asked: “Is the bond for conversion or 
redemption?” There was a long pause 
and then the woman asked: “Am I 
talking to the First National Bank or 
the First Parish Church?” 


—About the First 
(publication of the First National Bank, Wauen you add up the tremendous FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
Boston, Mass.) needs of the Army, Navy, Marines and LONGER... Look for | 
essential war industries—you get a rough the date line ———> i 
idea of why “Eveready” flashlight bat- 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN teries are scarce right now. 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children Almost all of our production goes to 
meet these vital demands. But after the 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 


lems from 2 to 21 years of age. war, there will be new and even finer 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President “Eveready” batteries . . . giving better 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President : r life. 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk service, longe beret sate 3 

1 ATES ata gala If Unele Sam isn’t worth a loan—who is? The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distin- 


- Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary Keep buying those War Bonds! 


Pl Bost M quishes products of National Carbon Co., Inc, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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You will find 
your answer 


UNIVERSAL STATION 


The Apiritual uouel of universal appeal 
G lender, Mesto love dlory 


-egT 789 : + OTRO 
spay 99409 1 Lvve 


mens BETH BROWN 


Eee oS if Author of ALL DOGS GO TO HEAVEN 
a wn. 


~ UNIVERSAL STATION changes your conception of life after death. 
UNIVERSAL STATION sheds new light on the immortality of man. 
UNIVERSAL STATION opens the door to prayer with power. 
UNIVERSAL STATION brings heaven down to earth for you. 


BETH BROWN says: In UNIVERSAL STATION 


“There have been other books written about life after A not-so-mythical place halfway between here and 
death. 400 Pages heaven—you meet Johnny and Nancy, the lovers. You 
meet Grand, the guide, who takes Johnny through the 
Vestibule. You meet Duffy, the cab driver, who 
gay and not somber. I wanted it to be uplifting and $ 75 drives his cab into heaven—and Dixon, the Broadway 
not depressing. I wanted it to be packed with people electrician, who brings a theatre up with him—and from 
ie : ; eae I them you learn how to “turn on the power” and make 

and not ghosts. I wanted it to tell a moving, tender : : : 23 
3, gta: j BES RII ; POSTPAID your wishes come true. You meet Jeremiah and Ezekias, 
love story and to show the power of prayer, and to_ the Workers, who teach you how to speak to God and 
teach the way of life. to any part hear God speak in answer. You meet the jolly crew of 
the American bomber who crashed on the flying field 
below only to find themselves on the flying field above. 
You meet a host of others—all of whom will entertain, 

console and inspire you., 


“T wanted mine to be different. I wanted it to be 


Life is continuous. Death is not the end. It is only ofsthe Un STA: 
a change of location. As one of my characters puts it: 
“There is no death. There are no dead’.” 


Special offer te readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


To the first 250 who send in their orders, mentioning this magazine, Beth. Brown 
will personally inscribe a copy of UNIVERSAL STATION for you at no extra cost. . 


Reet Sak T A Ft, Pe Oe te ae o> eee ean | TO CHURCHMEN: You will find many texts’ for pees 


sermons in UNIVERSAL STATION. 
TO FRIENDS OF THOSE RECENTLY BEREAVED: Give a copy 


REGENT HOUSE, Publishers Rial 
I 
of UNIVERSAL STATION. It will be a source of solace 
] 
] 


475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me UNIVERSAL STATION postpaid for which | 
enclose $2.75. 


and consolation. 


TO THOSE WHO ARE AFRAID TO DIE: “Read: UNIVERSAL 
STATION and you won’t be afraid to live! 


is 


Send all orders to 


: REGENT HOUSE, Publishers 
City. ke ee ae? State (0 svete 475 Fifth Ave., Dept. R New York 17, N. Y. 


